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FARM WIVES 
By R. S. Thomas 


They were not beautiful, not fairies, 
Though fairies called to you, the young 
Women you took to be your wives 

In high farms under the grey wall 

Of cloud, where time is trapped in fields 
Of stony grass that never changes 
Spring and autumn its sharp tune. 


I have seen them smirking, as I passed, 
Toothless, busy with their brood 

Of cats and chickens, heard their harsh 
Voices calling in cow language 

The heifers down from their thin diet 

Of rush and bracken and coarse moss. 


Sallow of cheek, a crow’s wing 

Of hair over the brow’s smudged 

Vellum ; their legs all red and scarred 
With brambles and the bites of flies, 
They patch and mend and milk and bake, 
Enduring the long ache 

Of loneliness, till you return 

At twilight, and enduring then 

Your sullenness. A fairy would 

Have left you, angry ; these remain 
Through frost and snowfall, wind and rain 
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To comfort you in your wide bed 

With the limbs’ warmth if not the heart’s, 
Bearing in their patient wombs 

The future victims of the hills’ 
Intolerance of those who strive 

To tell bravely upon that bare 

Page their human and green story. 


Three Poems by T. H. Jones 
BALLAD 


As I was going by the sweet legend, 
(Believing in roses and crossing my fingers) 
A sudden woman waylaid and wed me. 
(O withered the roses, my fingers are stiff). 


Where are you going in the sweet legend 
(Believing in roses and crossing your fingers) 

As if you don’t know that all legends are doomed 
(The roses will wither, your fingers grow stiff) ? 


I am just going in the sweet legend 
(Believing in roses and crossing my fingers) 
Because I am young and not yet done dreaming. 
(O withered the roses, my fingers are stiff). 


Better for you in the sweet legend, 

(Believing in roses and crossing your fingers) 
To linger with love while yet there is time. 

(The roses will wither, your fingers grow stiff). 


Who will direct me in the sweet legend, 
(Believing in roses and crossing my fingers) 

To find my true love or to dodge my true doom ? 
(O withered the roses, my fingers are stiff). 
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I will direct you in the sweet legend, 
(Believing in roses and crossing your fingers) 
I'll be your true love, your darling, your doom. 
(The roses will wither, your fingers grow stiff). 


Then I'll stay with you in the sweet legend, 
(Believing in roses and crossing my fingers) 
Forgetting the end of all dreaming is doom. 
(O withered the roses, my fingers are stiff). 


I lingered and rotted in the sweet legend, 
(Believing in roses and crossing my fingers) 

With the woman who loved me and left me my doom. 
(O withered the roses, my fingers are stiff). 


Still I am singing of the sweet legend, 

(Believing in roses and crossing my fingers). 
Long, long ago my dreaming was over. 

(O withered the roses, my fingers are stiff). 


SONG OF THE DANDY BONES 


(for Ted) 


It was not in the lubber lands 

Nor in the cities made with hands 

The windy weather made me go. 

It was not anywhere you know, 

Sang the dandy bones as they swung in the tides. 


It was not woman’s kindling heat 

That made my roaring pulses beat 

Nor any trick that you may know 

Impelled me on my way to go, 

Sang the dandy bones as they swung in the tides. 
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But wilder wishes made me ride 

The mocking horses of the tide 

And in the windy weather find - 

The peace unknown to lubber mind 

Sang the dandy bones as they swung in the tides. 


Let lubber bones in graves forget 

The windy weather rocks me yet 

But I am scavenged clean and free 

To feed the harvest of the sea 

Sang the dandy bones as they swung in the tides. 


MERLIN’S LAMENT 


I knew those rigid kings 

In their erected state, 

And knew their supine queens, 
Their lying fate. 


I gave their nightmares names, 
Answered their riddles ; 

Told them what the signs meant 
On graves and cradles. 


I told them how to hunt 
The incredible animals 
And return victorious 
With the true symbols. 


But for all my knowledge 
The table cracked and broke ; 
Died all the young gallantry 
In the battle smoke. 


I’m left alone in my wisdom 
With a careless love, 

The broken land around me, 
The birdless sky above. 
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THE GRAVEYARD, KILCONRIOLA 


By Hugh Montgomery 


Beneath an ecstatic sun the dogrose twines 
indifferent, about the garish new 

or old and crumbling gravestones, and the grass 
calls for a more than metaphorical scythe. 


Here even death has been removed, we feel : 
no smell of fresh wet earth distracts our sense 
from the bubbling lark in the cerulean heaven 
which robs this place of all significance. 


Cover the sun; we need the dripping yews, 

the minister’s discreet or formal voice 

that never reaches the crowd’s farthest edge— 
that breaking rim eroded constantly 

by rain and cold, the solitary tear 

plucked by the wind for tribute, and we need 
the clods of sodden earth upon the wood. 


And back of that, perhaps, the watered whiskey, 
the whispered comment on the pale dead face, 
the fire’s flicker on the hand-gripped knees, 

the decent embarrassed stiffness, the thread-bare 
comfort that links us inescapably 

to one another and to him we'll carry 

under tomorrow’s sky, indifferent. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE AND 
IRELAND — 


By Constantia Maxwell 


“ WT IS not likely that Trollope’s novels will have any vogue 
in the immediate future ’’—so said a writer in the Nineteenth 
Century in 1901. This opinion was based on the fact of a 

changing world in which Trollope’s remarks on the social structure 
of England were rapidly becoming out of date. But even before 
the turn of the century his work was being neglected. His Auto- 
biography has been disliked as too materialistic, and those who 
were enjoying the precocity of Pater and Wilde or the analytical 
genius of Meredith and Henry James condemned a novelist who 
seemed to have sacrificed quality to quantity, and had none of 
the mystery of the artist. Henry James wrote in his Paritzal 
Portraits published in 1899: “‘ Trollope did not write for pos- 
terity ; he wrote for the day, the moment, but these are just the 
writers whom posterity is apt to put into its pocket.” We in 
this generation have in fact seen a remarkable revival of interest 
in Trollope, for literary taste has swung back to a liking for the 
solid and comparatively contented past as presented in the Vic- 
torian novel. There is something here which encourages us (who 
live in an unsettled and tormented world) to hope that there still 
may be an age of peace and plenty. 

Trollope came to Ireland in 1841, and was here, except for 
some short intervals until 1859. His early life was unhappy. 
As a schoolboy he tells us that he was “ big, awkward and 
ugly . . . ill-dressed and dirty,” despised by his companions, 
suffering many indignities, and learning little. After a short 
period at Harrow and Winchester he became an usher in a Brussels 
school, but in 1834 was offered a clerkship in the General Post- 
Office, London, and here he lived for seven years. He confesses 
that he made a poor civil servant—unpunctual, disorderly and 
always in debt ; he hated his work at the office, and was at last 
overcome by a serious illness which increased a longing for change. 
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In August 1841 the post of Surveyor’s Clerk fell vacant in Ire- 
land. Trollope applied and was appointed, being then 26 years 
old. Colonel Maberly, Secretary of the Post-Office in London, 
was glad to get rid of him, and a private letter was sent to the 
Irish Postal Surveyor in which a hint was given that the new 
clerk would not prove satisfactory. With travelling expenses 
included Trollope’s salary was to be £400 a year, a considerable 
increase on what he was getting in London, and instead of “ sitting 
at a desk in a stuffy room and copying letters’ he was now to 
lead an energetic life in the open air inspecting post offices over 
a wide district and investigating the complaints of the public. 
He soon bought a horse and took up hunting. This developed 
into a passion which lasted through life. His health began to 
improve, and he was happy for the first time in his life. “ From 
the day I set my foot in Ireland,” he wrote later in his Autobto- 
graphy, “all these evils [poverty, lack of affection, etc.], went 
away from me. Since that time who has had a happier life than 
tLe cae 

Trollope was first stationed at Banagher in King’s County, 
and remained here for three years. He covered a wide range of 
country, making tours chiefly into Connacht but also over a 
district which lay eastwards, enabling him occasionally to run 
up to Dublin. Banagher was then little more than a village but 
it had a number of little industries and did a good trade chiefly 
in cattle. In 1844 he was moved to Clonmel, a much more im- 
portant place, for it was a borough, market, and assize town, and 
had an extensive trade in agricultural produce, expecially with 
England. Trollope was married in 1844, and his two sons were 
born here. He was now thought so much of as a civil servant 
that in 1851 he was appointed to a special postal mission in England 
and eight years later was sent on official visits to Egypt and the 
West Indies. In the autumn of 1853 he was stationed at Belfast, 
then well under the influence of the Industrial Revolution, and 
finally he was moved to Dublin then seething with political 
activities. The capital had lost its 18th century prosperity, 
though it did a good trade, steam navigation being firmly estab- 
lished. Trollope was not enthusiastic about the North, for in a 
letter to his friend Todd Walton written from Strabane on the 
23rd November, 1854, he says :—“‘ I should prefer to be employed 
in England, but we can’t get all we want, and failing that I should 
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prefer the South to the North of Ireland, preferring on the whole 
Papistical to Presbyterian tendencies.’”’ He explains that his 
present residence is Belfast, but “I hope ”’ he adds, “ to be en- 
abled to move to Dublin which is a nice city enough.”’ 

When he finally decided to leave Ireland in 1859 to be nearer 
the heart of the postal system and to enjoy the social and literary 
amenities of London, Trollope was a very different person from the 
embittered young man who had first set foot in Dublin in 1841. 
The free and easy atmosphere of Ireland had soothed his nerves, 
his active life in the open air had established his health, his literary 
reputation was made for he had already published The Warden 
and Barchester Towers, and he had developed a great deal of 
self-confidence, for he was looked upon as an able and energetic 
civil servant. Few can have been thought more highly of at 
the Post Office, for he was now put in charge of the Eastern 
postal district of England. 

At the time that Trollope came to Ireland the English Post 
Office was being rapidly transformed—a necessary result of the 
social revolution set in train by the Reform Bill. The penny post 
had been established in 1840, and although a few coaches were 
still on the roads, the railways were now carrying the mails. In 
Ireland progress was much slower owing to the later development 
of the railways. It is true that steam-packets which carried the 
mails had been introduced, but inside the country itself there 
were more mail coaches on the roads than in England, although 
several private persons such as Bianconi had contracts with the 
Government to carry letters in their vehicles. In the 18th and 
early 19th centuries a charge had been made for delivery accord- 
ing to distance, and very few rural carriers had been employed. 
The old mail coaches were slow, and were sometimes attacked by 
robbers, while the drivers of carts and cars, often young boys, 
occasionally fell asleep at their work, and post-bags were dis- 
covered lying in fields and ditches. 

The chief changes that occurred before Trollope’s final de- 
parture from Ireland in 1859 must be attributed to the develop- 
ment of the railways, but many of the improvements effected 
were due to his own efforts. He had to look into post-masters’ 
accounts, especially if they were suspected of defaulting, but he 
tells us that his chief work was the investigation of complaints 
made by the public on postal matters. He relates an amusing 
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story of how a gentleman in Co. Cavan having written to the 
Post-Office complaining of some grievance “couched in the 
strongest language,”’ he paid a visit to his house. Arriving in an 
open jaunting car in the middle of a snow storm, just as it was 
becoming dark, the Inspector was so cold and wet that the gentle- 
man immediately sent his butler to get him hot brandy and water, 
gave him an excellent dinner and forced him to stay the night. 
Trollope spent such a pleasant evening with his host and his 
daughter that the gentleman refused to discuss his grievance 
either then, or in the morning, and so the matter was left. Some- 
times methods and results were not so pleasant, as for instance 
in the case of the dishonest post-mistress who, although defended 
by Isaac Butt at the Tralee Assizes, was condemned. In the days 
before postal orders small sums were often transmitted by post 
and too many of these went astray. Trollope had marked a golden 
sovereign which was found to have been replaced by another 
coin. With the aid of the police the sovereign was found in the 
possession of this woman in a certain village in Co. Cork. She 
was very popular in the district, but this of course could not save 
her. 

As a Surveyor of the Post-Office Trollope must have travelled 
many thousands of miles in Ireland, and not only on horseback, 
but in cars and coaches as well. Incidentally he made friends 
with McClusky, the guard on the Dublin and Boyle coach, who 
had won notoriety by having shot a man in a tavern, and was 
famous for his wit. Once on the top of the coach he tells that he 
vindicated the character of donkeys, no doubt in an emphatic 
manner, when the guard slyly replied: “ A fellow-feeling makes us 
wondrous kind.’”’ Bianconi did not retire from business until 
1866 when McClusky (one of his treasures) found employment 
in the left-luggage office at the Broadstone Terminus. He must 
have been amongst those who regretted the old coaching days. 

Trollope always threw his whole heart into his work. Ata 
meeting held in London in 1858 to establish a Post-Office library 
and literary institution, he declared : “ I myself love the Post- 
Office. I have belonged to it ever since I left school. I work with 
all my heart, and everyone else should do the same.” In 1855 
he was asked to give evidence before a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to enquire into the postal arrange- 
ments of the South, East, and Western counties of Ireland with 
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a view to ascertain how they might be improved. He answered 
no less than 1,673 questions in which he showed an extraordinary 
mastery of detail. In 1857 he was requested to write a short 
history of the Post-Office in Ireland which was printed in the 
Third Report of the Postmaster-general for this year. In this 
he states that in 1839 the number of letters delivered was 
9,350,412, but by 1856 this figure had risen to 41,832,834. He 
emphasises the benefits conferred on the Irish public by the rail- 
ways and concludes: “In no part of the United Kingdom has 
more been done for the welfare of the people by the use of railways 
for carrying mails and by the penny postage than in Ireland. 
What the state of the service was in 1784 has been shown. There 
were then posts 6 days a week on only four lines of road, letters 
to all other places being conveyed only twice or thrice a week. 
Now there are daily posts to almost every village ; and I know not 
but of one important town that has not two daily mails both with 
Dublin and London.” 

The Irish novels that Trollope had written were not a success. 
He did not make money by them, nor did they add to his reputa- 
tion. He had always an itch for writing, but shocked as he was 
by much that he saw in Ireland, he seems to have written them 
largely with the desire to enlighten the English public. But 
people in England did not particularly wish to think about Ire- 
land, a country which they knew very little about and in any case 
(especially at the time of the Famine) found worrying and de- 
pressing. Charles Lever wrote to Maria Edgeworth early in 1847 
that he was hesitating about writing another Irish novel, for, as 
he says “the tone towards Ireland at this moment is not very 
favourable. Indeed he adds “ anything Irish is an ungracious 
theme to English ears just now.”’ And Trollope himself fourteen 
years later refers to English prejudice against Ireland and the 
Irish as almost universal. 

Trollope was a realist, his aim being as he says in his Auto- 
biography to portray “real people’’ rather than “‘ Gods or De- 
mons.’ He owns that he was also a preacher of ‘“‘ sermons ’’— 
that “honesty is the best policy, that truth prevails while false- 
hood fails, that things meanly done are ugly and odious, and 
things nobly done beautiful and gracious.”’ Yet noble sentiment 
is not all that is required in a novel, and although his Irish novels 
are based on idealism there is much to criticise and they do not 
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rank so high (and this is generally admitted) as those inspired by 
England. They do give us, however, pictures of Irish social life 
and character which cannot be ignored by the historian. 

We know that some of Trollope’s Irish short stories were 
founded on personal experience. His tale of “‘ Father Giles ’’ for 
instance in which an English traveller at an inn throws downstairs 
an amiable priest who had entered his bedroom in error at night ; 
and the experience related in ‘“‘ The O’Conors of Castle Conor ”’ 
in which a Surveyor unexpectedly invited to an evening party at 
a country house obliges the old butler to put on his hob-nailed 
boots in exchange for his slippers with disastrous consequences. 
We can feel sure that many of the incidents related in the novels 
also were similarly founded on fact. 

Trollope began his first Irish novel The Macdermots of Bally- 
cloran in the autumn of 1843, and it was published in 1847, the 
year of Wuthering Heights. This drama of decayed gentry played 
out against a background of angry peasants was suggested by a 
walk that he took with his old school friend, John Merivale, near 
Drumsna a village in Co. Leitrim, three-and-a-half miles from 
Carrick-on-Shannon. They turned up through a deserted gate- 
way along a grass-grown avenue at the end of which was a ruined 
mansion. The roof was off, the stone steps were dropping into the 
area, no glass or window frames were left, and the flooring had 
been stolen for firewood—not an uncommon sight to be seen in 
Ireland one imagines even before the Famine. The story suggested 
by this melancholy place tells of an old landed family, deeply in 
debt, the house mortgaged, the tenants defaulting. Neither the 
old father nor his semi-illiterate son and daughter have either the 
wit or the stamina to cope with their poverty, the source of all 
their difficulties. The last blow descends when an Ulster Protest- 
ant and a member of the Revenue Police, a Captain Ussher, 
appears on the scene to search for illicit stills among the mountains. 
Ussher, a brave, but unscrupulous character, makes love to the 
daughter, whose head has been turned by reading trashy novels, 
and he finally seduces her. Her brother shoots Ussher, and the 
girl dies under the strain. 

Trollope shows in this novel a considerable knowledge of 
estate management, and gives graphic pictures of the rather dismal 
country town and village of the period, set off by gay accounts of 
the Carrick races and a wedding party in a whisky shop. He 
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pities the gentry in their squalor, and shows sympathy with the 
grievances of the peasantry. There are a few sordid characters 
such as Denis McGovery the blacksmith at Drumsna who jilts 
Betsy Kane because the cow, the major part of her dowry, was 
found not to be with calf; but these can be balanced by more 
cheerful personages, for example, the widow Mulready who kept 
a public house, the resort of ribbonmen. The parish priest, 
“Father John ”’ is the hero of the novel, a man fond of books 
who had been educated in France. He is tolerant and friendly 
to all, for he is a man of the world. Trollope wrote of the Mac- 
dermots in his Autobiography that it was a good novel and worth 
reading by anyone who wished to understand what Irish life was 
like before the Famine and the Encumbered Estates Act. Yet 
on the eve of publication he wrote to his mother that he was sure 
the book would fail; and fail it did. Only one review appeared 


and that in the Athenaeum :—“ Clever as this tale is it does not 
produce a pleasant impression . . . a tale of ruin, crime, and 
sorrow . . . 1f we meet Mr. Trollope again we hope that it will 


not be on Mount Misery.”’ 

The Kellys and the O’Kellys was published in 1848. The 
period is of O’Connell’s unimpaired ascendancy, the opening scene 
being in Dublin where there was great excitement for the Liberator 
was being tried for “ sedition.”’ The book tells the story of two 
noble families with country mansions in Counties Kildare and 
Mayo respectively, together with the kinsman and tenant of one 
of them who is farming in the West. There is much about lordly 
extravagance—debts, gambling and racing. And, there are some 
excellent upper-class portraits. Lord Cashel, for example, a good 
landlord but pompous and insignificant. ‘“‘ He had been an earl 
with a large income for 30 years ”’ in which time “ he had learned 
to look collected even when his ideas were confused.”’ And the 
Lady Selina the heroine’s aunt who was “ like some old coaches 
that we remember—very sure, very respectable, but so tedious, 
so monotonous in their motion that a man with a spark of mercury 
in his composition would prefer any danger from a faster vehicle 
to their horrid, weary, murderous, slow, security.” 

But the chief interest of this novel lies in the picture given 
of Irish lower middle class life which is presented with a great 
deal of humour. The widow Kelly keeps an inn to which was 
added a small grocer’s shop in Dunmore “a dirty ragged little 
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town ”’ in Co. Galway. The shop occupied the ground floor, but 
at the back was a large drinking-room furnished with narrow 
benches and rickety tables. In the dark and dingy kitchen 
presided over by “ Sally” an “ antiquated female who was more 
devoted to her teapot than ever a bacchanalian to his glass,” 
there was a large turf fire and scraps of food and drink were always 
going. These attracted a horde of ragged idlers and loungers. 
The widow Kelly herself is eloquent, witty and shrewd—surely 
one of the most picturesque and amusing characters in Irish 
fiction. Some of the minor personages too are unforgetable—the 
Protestant parson idle and poor “a loose slovenly man somewhat 
too fond of his tumbler of punch,” and the village doctor “ dirty, 
untidy, and smelling of stables,’ but excellent at his work. 

The publishers declared that they lost money over The 
Kelly’s and the O’Kelly’s, and the reviews were unfavourable. 
The Times compared the work to a leg of mutton “ substantial 
but a little coarse.’”’ Yet seventy-seven years later Arnold Ben- 
nett who had just finished reading this book noted in his Journal 
that it was “consistently excellent ... the characterisation 
admirable, strong, true, and sober.”’ The O’Kellys is the only one 
of Trollope’s Irish novels that has appeared in a modern edition. 
It was published in The World’s Classics in 1929, and reprinted in 
IQ5I. 

Castle Richmond was published in 1869, that is to say after 
Trollope left Ireland. It is particularly interesting to the historian 
because it contains an account of the Famine in counties Cork 
and Kerry. The description of an Irish cabin without fire or 
furniture, with its damp earthen floor and water dripping from the 
thatch, in which sits a woman with her ragged child covered with 
sores and dirt, a corpse lying in the corner, shows the sympathy 
of the author with the suffering peasantry. He reminds the reader 
of the prejudice against Ireland and the Irishman which then 
prevailed in England, and does not wish him to think that he in 
any way shared it. He had, he says, plenty of Irish friends and 
acquaintances whom he liked as well as Englishmen. He had 
never had to lock up his belongings in an Irish inn, or had a faith- 
less or dishonest Irish servant. He did not blame the peasantry 
for “ Popery, sedition or idleness’’ as many Englishmen did. 
Rather he would attribute their poverty to the lack of education 
and rapacity of the landlords. He shows the people working on 
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the relief roads with apathy and dislike, for they had often to 
come a long way from their homes when strength was failing. 
There was also the reluctance often shown by the Irish poor to 
work regularly for wages. “‘ An Irishman as a rule will not come 
regularly to his task . . . breakfast every morning punctually 
at 8 o’clock is almost impossible in Ireland, but if you want one 
special breakfast so that you may start by a train at 4 a.m., you 
are sure to be served. No irregular effort is distasteful to an 
Irishman of the lower classes . . . the actual pleasure of the 
irregularity repays him. He prefers work that is not his own. 
Your coachman will have no objection to turn the mangle, but 
heaven and earth put together won’t persuade him to take the 
horses out to exercise every morning at the same hour...” 
Trollope tells of good landlords and magistrates who work with 
parson and priest on the relief committees, and of noble ladies 
who dispense food and run soup kitchens. The actual plot of the 
novel does not, however, excite our sympathy much. Later he 
spoke of it as “a weak production,” and was not really surprised 
that it too had been a failure. 

Trollope never lost interest in Ireland for we find him return- 
ing here to collect material for yet another Irish novel in 1882, 
the year of his death. This was The Landleaguers left unfinished 
but published by his son. The old man had been suffering from 
asthma, and hoped that the Irish air would do him good, but it is 
said that he had been deeply moved by the Phoenix Park murders 
and was for presenting a case for Ireland again. The Encumbered 
Estates Act had been passed in 1849 which had in many cases 
substituted the territorial speculator for the old landlord of the 
parental type, and this novel was written to show the especial 
difficulties of an Englishman of this class who had bought an 
estate in Co. Galway. He was surrounded by discontented 
tenants who not only refused to pay their rents but spoiled his 
hay by flooding his meadows, and put an end to the hunting by 
poisoning the foxes. Boycotting was rife ; no cattle could be got 
to the market, they could not hire a car, the ladies had to do the 
washing and milking. Protestants and Catholics seem to have 
got more hostile than when Trollope was young. He attributes 
this to dreams of Home Rule and the “ American spirit ”’ which 
was being imported. He obviously did not approve of bigotry 
and hatred on either side, nor does he condone the forceful 
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methods of the police or the resident magistrate who was the 
leader of the fight against the Land Leaguers. 


The reader will not need to be reminded of the lack of pro- 
duction, consolidation of farms, evictions of small tenants, and 
the outbreak of crime and violence to which the horrors of the 
Famine were soon added during the period when Trollope was in 
Ireland. These could not fail to impress the sympathetic on- 
looker. Trollope writing to his mother in 1848, the year of the 
European upheavals, however, gives it as his opinion that Ireland 
was not ripe for revolution, for anything lke European com- 
munism was unknown ; and as for the dangers of living in the 
country of which his English friends had sometimes warned him, 
he stoutly denied them. Before coming to Ireland he confesses 
laughingly in his Autobiography “I had learnt to think that 
Ireland was a land of fun and whisky in which irregularity was 
the rule of life, and where broken heads were looked upon as 
honourable badges.’’ His Irish experiences still lay before him. 
With deeper knowledge he formed more serious views. But 
despite his real sympathy with the peasantry he did not think 
that the Government and the landlords were entirely to blame. 
In the letters on Ireland which he wrote in The Examiner in 1849 
and 1850, he defended the new Poor Law, and the relief measures, 
and has even something to say on behalf of the landlords for, 
as he pointed out with diminished rents they had higher rates to 
pay, and lacked the necessary capital with which to develop their 
estates. It seemed to him that in the decade which followed the 
Famine a number of improvements had occurred. Wages were 
higher, banks were more numerous throughout the country, and 
those religious animosities, of which he strongly disapproved, had 
to some extent died down. He had, although not a Home Ruler, 
great hopes for the future of Ireland, and this through the develop- 
ment of her agriculture. 


Trollope’s affection for the Irish people is evident in his 
novels, and although he sometimes found them “ irrational and 
perverse,” he gives them an excellent testimonial—“ the Irish 
people did not murder me, nor did they either break my head. I 
soon found them to be good-humoured and clever—the working 
classes very much more intelligent than those of England— 
economical and hospitable.” 
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Trollope’s family do not seem to have been much interested 
in Ireland, although he was visited by his mother and his elder 
brother Tom (who always seems to me to have been the most 
attractive member of the family) in 1843. Tom was pleased, 
amused, and also surprised by much of what he saw in Ireland of 
which he writes an account in his book What I Remember published 
in 1887. He considered this country as different from England 
as France. The two brothers, who were young and strong, had a 
wonderful walk in the mountains above the Killarys. They were 
thrilled by the colour of sea and cloud, and though they got wet to 
the skin, were amply compensated by their dinner of roast goose 
and whiskey punch at an inn, of which they partook wrapped up 
in blankets “ like Roman senators.” 

In 1850 Trollope sent the manuscript of a “‘ Handbook to 
Ireland’ to John Murray. After nine month’s delay this was 
returned to him unopened. Only part of this work was actually 
completed, that dealing with Dublin and Co. Kerry. I have made 
some enquiries as to its whereabouts but have had no success. 


YEATS AND POUND 
By Donald Davie 


ATS’s prose is an achievement in itself, not to be compared 
in scope with the achievement of his verse, yet momentous 
enough by itself to recommend him to posterity. It is at 
its best not when most Yeatsian (which is to say, at its most 
poetical), but when it has been chastened by common usage while 
remaining distinctive. This is the prose of “ The Trembling of 
the Veil,’ which is the longest of these ‘‘ Autobiographies ’’!, and 
also, one supposes, the most carefully written. In the later pieces 
now for the first time included with “ Reveries over Childhood 
and Youth ” and “ The Trembling of the Veil,” the self-consciously 
“ fine writing ’’ begins to creep back as a marmoreal rhetoric. 

Yet these later pieces are invaluable, and none more so than 
“ The Bounty of Sweden.’”’ The Sweden that Yeats saw was the 
Sweden that he saw, and not the Sweden that any of us are likely 
to see, even if we go there as Nobel prize-winners. But then, 
that is what is so astonishing—that an experience so fortuitous, 
and at first sight so exotically remote from all Yeats’s earlier 
interests (for Europe to him was mediterranean, and Italy above 
all—one sees that very clearly from this volume), should neverthe- 
less be seen to fit so smoothly, as it seems inevitably, into the 
circle of his characteristic preoccupations, such as his dream of 
Castiglione’s Urbino. And it is here too that we find the surely 
unparalleled honesty of his admission about how he wrote his 
verse— generally for no better reason than that I remember 
that I have written no verse for a long time ”’ ; and then, it seems, 
he wrote grudgingly, reluctantly, because of “the unnatural 
labour ”’ of perfecting perhaps six lines ina day. A far cry this, 
from “inspiration”?! And yet inspiration was a fact, must 
have been a fact; who can doubt that the best poems of Shelley 
came to him, almost if not quite as easily as his worst ? 

The truth is that at a time when no poet can live by his poetry, 
poetry is more than ever a full-time job. The poet now has to 
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do everything from scratch—diction, versification, mythology, 
everything ; he cannot rely upon common consent among an 
elite, however small, to determine any feature of his style. As in 
painting, so in poetry, art has come to be nothing else but style. 
And so our poets, if they are serious, have turned inevitably into 
the narrowest professionals. Minutiae of technique alone concern 
them—not only when they are writing, but in their so-called 
leisure also. It crowds out for them public affairs, domestic 
ties, everything but those hours when they give half their minds 
to earning their bread. Only moral issues concern them—and 
those as refracted into style, when they seek the epithet that is 
just, the tone that is generous and humane, the diction that is 
chaste. Yeats always regretted that he was not a learned man, 
well and exactly informed ; but the wonder is rather that he could 
know so much, outside the field of his ever more exacting pro- 
fessional responsibilities towards his style. 

Critics have seized upon the identification of poetry with 
poetic style, and defend the poet from the intrusions of the moralist 
by asserting that his doctrines don’t matter, only the style in 
which he expresses them. Thus they claim to reject as mumbo- 
jumbo Yeats’s magical doctrines, without thereby damaging his 
poetry in the least. Yeats, it seems clear, would not have agreed. 
From first to last throughout this volume, he can be seen 
maintaining, in the teeth of the symbolist and post-symbolist 
fashions of his lifetime, the importance of the poet’s subject 
matter. Here too he is in line with the Italian Renaissance which 
was so consistently the standard that he referred to. And when 
we see here how he uses his doctrine of the twenty-eight phases 
of the moon, to put into a perspective which at once “ places ”’ 
and dignifies them, now William Morris, now Beardsley, now 
Wilde and Synge, we gasp at the presumption of critics who would 
relegate all this shrewd and yet tragic wisdom into the category 
of “ background material’’ or mere poetic machinery. Yeats 
was a sage ; and if the sage was one of several masks or personae 
for the poet to speak through, yet what he spoke was poetry only 
because there was a real sagacity behind the rdle. 

What was the phase of the moon when Ezra Pound was 
born ? Where would Yeats have placed Pound, his old friend and 
comrade in arms?  Pound’s career has been, like Yeats’s, a 
series of impersonations. Arnaut Daniel, Sextus Propertius, Li 
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Po, Hugh Selwyn Mauberley, Cavalcanti, Confucius, Sophocles, 
and now again Confucius *—when has he ever addressed us im 
propria persona ? Is he, like Yeats, in all these roles calling up his 
own opposite, the phase antithetical to his own? Or is he, unlike 
Yeats but like Synge, seeking in the various idioms of these various 
personae a dialect in which he can express himself “‘ objectively ’’? 
Neither, I think. Pound is not protean, as Yeats is; nor self 
effacing, like Synge. Again, he has been a man of affairs, organ- 
iser and administrator, like Yeats; but we do not feel, as we 
feel withYeats and as Yeats wonderingly felt himself, any ironical 
or touching discrepancy between the public man and the private. 
For Pound’s poetry 7s public; and the force of a personality 
that seldom questions itself, that stands upon and enforces its 
rights, is behind everything he writes. His Sophocles and his 
Confucius are much alike—naturally, since both are Pound. If 
they are masks, the masks hide little ; and Yeats, I think, would 
have placed him near Wilde, among the subjective phases which 
Yeats called up only as his opposites, among the men of the 
Renaissance who expressed themselves as readily and as fully in 
action as in art. 


It follows that Pound’s translation of the Classic Anthology 
of ancient Chinese poetry is almost certainly as unfaithful as the 
Orientalists say it is. And there is no call, either, for distinguish- 
ing between fidelity to the letter and to the spirit. In spirit these 
versions are so Poundian, as we have come to recognize the Pound- 
ian, that one may as well admit they are probably not very Chinese. 
This is a loss to the Orientalists, but not to the rest of us. 


In that case, why the mask at all? Well not, certainly, for 
play-acting—even serious play-acting like Yeats’s, whereby the 
man gets to know himself better by seeing himself act a part. 
It is we who are to know ourselves better, by seeing our civilisation 
(embodied in our language) brought up against another, as in 
1917 London knew itself better by comparison with the Rome of 
Propertius. In the present case, if the civilisation presented is 
not indeed Confucian or ancient Chinese, why then we can take 
it as an ideal civilisation imagined by Pound. It serves just as 
well, as a standard by which we may measure ourselves—all 
the better because Pound repeatedly alludes delicately to familiar 


2 The Classic Anthology defined by Confucius, by Ezra Pound. Faber 30, - 
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English poetic styles from Chaucer to tin pan alley, and so forces 
us to see ourselves, our own past and our own tradition, in a new 
light. Moreover Pound takes his own doctrines as seriously as 
Yeats took his, and there is more to them than mere anti-semitism; 
and the Confucian fiction (if we agree to take it as fictitious) 
permits him to convey his doctrines not overtly, but dramatized, 
embodied and hinted at. 

Pound, more than Yeats and much more than Eliot, has the 
gift of melodic invention in verse ; and this has determined the 
bias of Ais unnatural labour on style, particularly of late years. 
The result is a volume that for sheer tunefulness has in modern 
times perhaps no equal : 


The erudite moon is up, less fair than she 
who hath tied silk cords about 
a heart in agony, 
She at such ease 
so all my work is vain. 


My heart is tinder, and steel plucks at my pain 
so all my work is vain, 

she at such ease 

as is the enquiring moon.» 


A glittering moon comes out 
less bright than she the moon’s colleague 
that is so fair, 
of yet such transient grace, 
at ease, undurable, so all my work is vain 
torn with this pain. 


This is hauntingly beautiful. But the cost must be counted— 
diction and syntax are both archaic in a preraphaelitish way, 
and one would like to be sure that there are other grounds for 
“erudite ’’ besides the vowel in its second syllable chiming so 
exquisitely with “moon.” It is rather sad that one has to ask 
these questions, for they are just the questions that Pound him- 
self, when his attention was divided more equitably between 
diction and melody, taught us to ask. Moreover, the melody is 
not often allowed to run so full and clear as this; and those of 
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us not “ gifted with so fine an ear’”’ as Yeats’s Mrs. French may 
regret that they are, too soon, so often, syncopated or transposed 
into another key. Nor would it help us much if Pound should 
reply, as apparently he would, by telling us to wait for the more 
elaborate edition being prepared, in which one volume will contain 
a “sound key ”’ to the Chinese original. 

All the same, here is a book to be wandered through for 
years, an inexhaustible anthology of new or new-old English 
verse melodies. It is a tour de force of the poet as singer, and yet, 
here again, behind it all stands the poet as sage. 


THE LEGEND OF THE SCILLY ISLES 


AND OF WHY SAMSON’S RABBITS ARE BLACK AND 
HEEL BAY IS°CALLED HELL BAY: 


By Marjorie F. Young 


OW this land was called Lyonesse and many years ago the 
N islands were joined. There were forests with witches and 

fairies. There were bays with sand which was pure white 
and hills covered with heather; they are still, smelling sweet 
and haunted by bees. 

One day St. Patrick came over in a green boat with silver 
sails. He brought with him some monks and he told the folk 
of Lyonesse about God. He walked over all the land and where- 
ever he walked the snakes died and heather grew up. When 
they heard of St. Patrick the witches flew away to the Channel 
Islands and Brittany and those who were mild witches changed 
into fairies and went to live in the part of Lyonesse which is 
now called Bryher. St. Patrick took away some of the fairies’ 
power so that Bryher fairies can only work good spells. (That’s 
why when it rains it comes last to Bryher, and sometimes when 
there is a mist all round there is a circle of sun on Bryher). The 
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other islands were named after saints—St. Mary’s, St. Agnes, St. 
Martins and St. Helen, except Annette which was given to the 
birds. In those days these islands were districts in the land of 
Lyonesse and there were only little channels of sea to divide 
them at high tide. 

Here came King Arthur and his Knights. Churches and 
Abbeys were built and feasts and jousts were held with the Knights 
of Brittany. 

Now in all the world there was no fairer land than Lyonesse, 
therefore, as has happened before, the devil (he has a small “d”’, 
not because he is unimportant, but to make him feel insignificant) 
grew jealous of so fair and godly a realm. There lived on the 
island of Bryher a monk called William. He was not very tall 
and not too small, neither fat nor thin, handsome nor ugly. He 
was not too holy. His eyes were grey like the sea; in fact, 
although he did not look striking or wise at all, he had great store 
of wisdom. He meditated on things holy sometimes and he had 
the gift of moderation in all his actions. His chief fault in the 
devil’s opinion was his very great love of God and the trouble 
he took to provide for poor people in Lyonesse. 

There was a stretch of moor covered with heather from 
St. Patrick’s footsteps and white heather where he had knelt to 
pray. At the end of this moor by the sea was grass clipped short 
by the rabbits. Here William of Bryher came to think and pray 
and gaze out upon the sea at twilight or early before dawn, that 
is why his eyes were that colour. 

One morning just before the sun rose the devil came and lay 
behind a rock, but he couldn’t hide his horns as well. It is very 
difficult for the devil to conceal himself wholly for he will stick 
out in parts unexpectedly. However, he pretended his horns 
were a goat’s and wound up his tail and put it down a rabbit’s 
hole. All rabbits on Samson, the island next to Bryher, are black 
to this day, being descendants of the family who fled across the 
valley because they turned black when they came out of the 
hole where the tail had been hidden. William came and stood 
looking over the sea and he prayed. After a time he knelt, his 
knees were stiff with rheumatism caused by the jealousy of the 
devil. The devil listened to his prayers for he can listen to the 
prayers of anyone but while they pray he is powerless. The 
devil grew mad as he listened and swelled with fury until his 
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horns stood out above the rock. William saw them and at once 
knew that no goat had horns like those. He chuckled and said : 
“ You can’t hide from me. I'll find you out ’’. The devil knowing 
this was true, ground his teeth, unwound his tail, and leaped upon 
the rock, hissing and blowing great breaths of smoke at William 
who said that he disliked having his view obstructed. Then the 
devil leaped towards him and seized him, but at that moment 
the sun rose and flung himself in a blaze of glory over Bryher. 
The heather in the sun’s rays became crimson, blinding the devil 
who cannot bear the light, so he rushed into the sea cursing, 
raging and swishing his tail until the sea dashed over the rocks 
and bore some of them away. As he sank he shrieked out that 
all hell would come at twilight and ruin Lyonesse. But the last 
thing he heard was the monk laughing. William had a bad 
attack of rheumatism in his knees that morning. 

That day William prayed so long that the brethren were 
amazed. He ate nothing, did penance and so acted that some 
feared he might be going to die. 

All day the sun shone on Lyonesse, flowers basked and gave 
out sweet scent, children played on the sands and the maidens 
sang as they span fine silken threads or weaved pictures of their 
knights into tapestries. Knights rode forth to rescue fair damsels 
from dragons or to pursue the Holy Grail and labourers toiled in 
the fields. Bees became dizzy with so much honey and butterflies 
abandoned themselves to the light breezes which blew from the 
Atlantic. Then came a strange vessel from the south flying a 
black flag with white horns. It sailed up to Bryher and by the 
rocks it disappeared. The wind died and the water became like 
glass. There was a hush over all the fair land of Lyonesse and 
fear filled the people. Beyond Samson the sun sank blood red 
into a black cloud. At twilight there arose such a storm as had 
never before been witnessed in all that region. No boats were 
out for William of Bryher had spoken to the Lord Abbot who 
had commanded all men to see that they did not venture on the 
sea after midday. William went out to pray in the wind and rain 
and the wind blew his habit and carried him to the place where 
he had prayed in the morning. At this spot he heard music and 
saw a ring of light which grew round him, for the fairies of Bryher 
remembering the kindness of St. Patrick, came in full force to 
protect William and danced round him making sunlight which 
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blinded the devil and all his powers. The devils raged and tore 
great pieces off the land and threw them into the sea and the 
sea passed through the gaps. Then were all the fair forests of 
that part of Lyonesse buried and the waves rushed over the 
meadows. But in spite of the fury of hell the whole of the land 
could not be destroyed for wherever the heather grew on heaths 
the waves sank and the wind died down, and wherever St. Patrick 
had walked on rocks or sands the waves sank and the wind died 
down. 

A mist lay over Lyonesse in the early morning. When it 
drifted away the sea lay still of a leaden hue, but the folk of 
Bryher were amazed for they saw the grey water all round them. 
To the south-west a great bay had been created filled with jagged 
rocks over which the sea would lash even in calm weather. Many 
a ship has since been crushed to pieces there. This was called 
Hell Bay. When the sun came and spread warmth and life 
again the people saw the loveliness of the islands and were 
thankful. 

As for William, the monk, some say that he lived always a 
charmed life. It has even been rumoured that he still lives. 
Any time, the people of Scilly (it would take too long to tell why 
the islands were called Scilly) expect that he may come back. 


THE PAINTED CARAVAN 


By Arland Ussher 


THE PAINTED CARAVAN. A Penetration into the Secrets of 
the Tarot Cards, by Basil Ivan Rakoéczi. L. J. C. Boucher, 
the Hague. 

CCORDING to legend, a certain Pharaoh—wishing to pre- 
A serve the ancestral wisdom in a time of invasion—summoned 

a council of his advisers. It was at first proposed to confide 
the Mysteries, for safe keeping, to the most virtuous persons in 
the realm; and this plan was generally approved. But one 
counsellor, shrewder than the rest, objected. “By no means. 
That would be the way to lose them for ever. If you would 
make sure that a thing shall survive, do not commit it into the 
hands of Virtue but into those of Vice.’”’ The Emperor, seeing 
the force of this, at once ordered the making of a set of cards— 
thanks to which the Ultimate Truths have survived to this day, 
under the loving care of gamesters, charlatans and vagabonds,— 
in a word, of that race which was for long thought to be descended 
from the Egyptians themselves. 

Be this as it may (and it is now accepted that the Romanys 
are of Hindu origin), it seems probable, as Mr. Rak6czi tells us, 
that many ancient faiths and “heresies’’ have shared in the 
making of the mysterious Cards. Certainly no person with a 
tincture of philosophy (in the old full-blooded religious sense) 
can ever be quite the same again after he has handled a good 
Tarot pack, if he has been lucky enough to come across one. 
Those rude highly-coloured designs on pasteboard—the Fool, 
the Juggler, the Priestess, etc.—will haunt and bedevil him till 
he has, or fancies he has, drawn from them all the secrets of 
uralte Weisheitt. Like Keats contemplating the figures on a 
Grecian Urn, he will feel that if their strange beauty is not also 
the truth he cares not what is. They will tease him out of mere 
dull ratiocinative thought “as doth eternity”’. 

Nevertheless, an authentic Tarot set is the hardest of things 
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to come by. Walter Starkie, the friend of Gipsies, told me he had 
for years been seeking one, unsuccessfully, in-Spain. I myself 
remember raking Paris to find a pack, till one day I saw the 
coveted prize on a table in the Marché des Puces. Addressing 
myself at once to the owner with a view to purchase, the man 
replied with an indignant and voluble refusal ; he was, it appeared, 
a fortune-teller, and saw in me a rival, wishing to set up in oppo- 
sition and drive him out of business. ‘‘ You will not buy cards 
like these in France,” he said (though I am glad to say I later 
proved him wrong) ; and indeed, surprisingly enough, it is illegal 
to sell them in that country, where “ black magic ”’ is not quite 
the mere joke that it is in English-speaking lands. 

Actually the Tarot, though much of its symbolism is pre- 
Christian, can scarcely be older than the Middle Ages in its present 
form ; as is evident from the Cards called Death, the Devil (a 
horrific.one) and the Judgment. The Orientalising W. B. Yeats, 
who possessed some fine Tarot sets, seems to have made little 
use of them in conceiving his “‘ Phases of the Moon ’’—or his 
ghostly “‘ Instructors ’’ were not aware of the Gipsy Wisdom. 
Even the Fool—the only symbol which his system shares with the 
Tarot—differs in its position and significance from the Tarot Fool. 
Yeats’s Fool, as described by him, is more like a malignant half-wit 
than a randomly roving featherhead—more perhaps of a Fearbolg 
or “cold spirit of the moon” than a Romany sun-child. The 
Tarot knows not the Hunchback, that important character of 
the Vision system; and neither the Yeatsian nor any Eastern 
symbolism possesses, to my knowledge, an equivalent to the 
Hanged Man. It is amusing, and an example of the obtuseness 
of the Eighteenth Century to all mysticism, that the first Tarot 
scholar, Court de Gébelin, could make nothing of this symbol. 
Obviously, he said, it was a misconception; this Card should 
have represented Prudence—a man with one foot suspended, 
hesitatingly, in the air! 

Mr. Basil Rak6czi, who is well known to artistic Dublin, has 
given us a most engaging book on the Tarot. Unlike most others 
who have written on this subject (including the erudite and ill- 
famed Aleister Crowley), he is both a fine artist and a writer with 
a charming style; his book lacks all pretentious esotericism, 
and the authentic “ wind on the heath ” blows through its pages. 
His illustrations are only slightly—but pleasantly—adapted from 
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the old designs ; unlike the wretched pre-Raphaelitish versions 
popularised by Mr. A. E. Waite, which are the only “ Tarot 
Cards’ that many people have ever seen. 

Mr. Rak6czi approaches the Tarot rather as the cartomancer 
than as the philosopher (indeed he claims to have some Gipsy 
blood) ; but those who like their philosophy sauced with a little 
fantasy (as I do) will find this a book to their taste. And those 
(more numerous) persons who cultivate the sociable art of fortune- 
telling will learn here all that they require. The samples Mr. 
Rak6czi gives of Gipsies’ prattle are both subtle and entertaining, 
and give one a sympathetic view of that calumniated race. He 
reveals the fairbooth sybil as often wise-hearted as well as cunning, 
reading penetratingly into her clients’ characters, and mingling 
some sound advice with her blarney. In short, the archetypal 
psycho-analyst. And indeed, did not Dr. Jung himself end his 
life as a student of the arcane sciences ? 

The present reviewer, who has a book on the Tarot now 
printing by the Dolmen Press, welcomes this fellow-worker in 
the field—a common where so many caravans have rested, and 
where the gleaners have been too often of the long-eared kind. 


STEPHEN MacKENNA IN 
NEW YORK 


By J. D. Riley 


TEPHEN MacKENNA, journalist and prose stylist, leader- 
writer and translator of Plotinus, was one of the most remark- 
able Irishmen in recent times. In 1899 when MacKenna 

was an impoverished book-reviewer and Yeats a slowly rising 
local poet, MacKenna wrote in a New York magazine, “ I do not 
see that it is an exaggeration to say that W. B. Yeats is 
the foremost Irishman of today.’’ Many years later, MacKenna’s 
Plotinus was to “‘ provide metaphors ”’ for some of Yeats’s greatest 
verse and critically affect the course of James Stephens’s develop- 
ment. MacKenna, like 7, undoubtedly had a greater influence 
upon his celebrated contemporaries than it is now possible to 
trace ; in 1913 he championed Hopkins on the strength of the few 
verses that had then been published, and in 1916—moved by the 
events of Easter Week—MacKenna published his own experiment 
in “sprung rhythm,” with a note explaining how these stress- 
lines were to be read. But MacKenna’s lasting achievement 
is his superb translation of Plotinus. Current plans to reprint 
this work give one hope that as Yeats prophesied, it may yet 
“take its place among the masterpieces of English prose.” 
From 1898 to 1899 MacKenna was in New York, where 
legend has him sweeping out a restaurant in return for his meals, 
and sheltering from the cold in a Turkish bath. One afternoon 
in New York the late Mr. E. Byrne Hackett told me of meeting 
MacKenna at a Fenian Rally in New York in 1898. O’Donovan 
Rossa was the speaker and young Mr. Hackett was very much 
fired by Rossa’s splendid oratory and quite surprised when a 
tall, distinguished, and rather threadbare man sitting next him 
remarked, “ Your enthusiasm does me good. Have you just 
come from Ireland?’’ Hackett replied that he had, and the 
stranger, who was a few years the elder, introduced himself as 


See: The Journals and Letters of Stephen MacKenna, edited, with a Memoir, by E. R. 
Dodds. Preface by Padraic Colum. London, 1936. 
Mo Chara Stiofén, by Liam O Rinn. Dublin, 1939. 
“Stephen MacKenna: Some Memories’’, by Edmund Curtis, in The Dublin 
Magazine, Jan./Mar. 1937. 
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Stephen MacKenna, lately arrived also. They left the hall 
together and walked through the streets talking of home until 
they came to a restaurant and agreed to dine together. The 
restaurant was none of the finest, but the food was cheap and for 
a single price one could have as many servings of the item ordered 
as one wished. Neither MacKenna nor Hackett was very pros- 
perous, so Hackett ordered Cocoa and Toast for two. They 
ordered and re-ordered Cocoa and Toast until at last Hackett 
could eat no more and sat gazing in awe until finally MacKenna 
finished, and remarked, ‘‘ I have not eaten so well in a long time.” 


MacKenna and Hackett met a number of times in the next 
year, usually at the boarding house where MacKenna had a small 
room and many books. In the same house was another Irishman, 
a sculptor named Connor, who, like MacKenna, was “ awaiting 
recognition.” Occasionally Hackett went with MacKenna and 
Connor (O’Connor ?) to dine at a Greek restaurant under Brooklyn 
Bridge. There MacKenna was always welcomed as a hero for 
the modest part he had played in the Greco-Turkish War, and 
the proprietor of the restaurant supplied the contraband Egyptian 
cigarettes of which MacKenna was then very fond. 


Eventually MacKenna found work as a reviewer and general 
assistant on The Criterion,* the weekly paper which he afterwards 
referred to as “‘a pseudo-literary freak.’ Life as a Criterion 
reviewer must have been fairly grim ; MacKenna reviewed work 
by W. H. Mallock, Frank Mathew, T. Baron Russell, and the 
astrologer, James Hingston. He also reported a lecture by The 
Swami Abwedanada, and contributed several of the humorous 
essays then in fashion. Most of the trash reviewed by MacKenna 
came out of it rather badly, or at best, ambiguously, and though 
he was obviously bored by many of his tasks, at times he took 
the opportunity to practise his prose style. He was variously 
brilliant and trivial as a critic, and as a humorist rather un- 
successful. The manner in which he (physically) treated the 
books under review seems to have been as suggestive as it was 
eccentric. As each book was received it was nailed by its back 
cover to the wall of MacKenna’s room. When it came in its 


*In his autobiography, My Life and Memories, J. I. C. Clarke, editor of The Criterion 
has MacKenna on the Criterion staff in March, 1898, as ‘“‘a young Irishman of unusual 
attainments, who became a helper to diligent, many-sided Rupert Hughes.” (P. 258. NY, 
Dodd-Mead, 1926). 
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turn to be read, it was wrenched from its place, quickly scanned 
and dropped under the table to be thoughtfully trodden upon 
while MacKenna composed his review. ; 


MacKenna’s articles in The Criterion, and in the New York 
Gael, where he contributed occasionally, appear between July 
1898 and November 1899. The last Criterion articles seems to 
have been sent in after he left America in October 1899, and 
another piece appears in The Gael during 1901. Though his 
reviewing on the whole varies widely in quality as well as en- 
thusiasm, MacKenna always found a new book by Max Beerbohm 
an occasion for delight, and received P. J. McCall’s Songs of 
Erinn with interest and respect. O’Brien’s biography of Parnell 
brought forth this creditable period : 


If ever man died of a broken spirit, Parnell so died ; 
and it was Gladstone who threw the first stone, Gladstone’s 
cowardice, the Liberal party’s cowardice, the heart-break- 
ing cowardice, too, of the Irish people—these were the 
causes of the downfall of this mighty man. 

W. H. Mallock’s Tristam Lacy moved MacKenna to some 
critical indignation, as did the collected speeches of Lord Rose- 
berry, but with the advent of the American Realist Frank Norris, 
MacKenna found something in current literature to interest him. 
He judged MacTeague ‘‘a book of singular excellence,’ and a 
little later wrote : 

If we are to have life set down for us in books, there 
will inevitably be books that are not idylls. The idyll 
has its place and its moment, but dramatic truth is not to 
be displaced entirely. And in the hand of the artist 
whose intent is not to reduce or inflame but to set down 
life as he sees it the sordid and “ immoral’”’ may take on 
a glory and a purity which lift his scenes and his puppets 
above those which are in their own right beautiful and 
moral. 

Of the thirty-three Criterton contributions which MacKenna 
signed, by far the greater number are on such subjects as The 
Olympic Games, The Greek Quarter of New York, Bastille Day 
among the French Immigrants, and such “light ”’ subjects as 
Poses and Poseurs, The Red Robe of Swami-land, or Literary 
Tea-tables. Perhaps a little more ambitious, though hardly 
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more successful, are his impressionistic essays, “‘ Blizzard Pic- 
tures,” “The Lights of New York,” and “Spring Parallels.” 
The most important work MacKenna did in New York is 
the series of essays in The Gael on “ The Personalities of The 
Celtic Renaissance,” between 1899 and 1900. Of Yeats he 
wrote : 
Yeats has listened for that eternal hidden melody, the 
secret music behind the noisy brawl, and bending his soul 
subtly Celtic, to its hearing has caught delicate things, 
and sad things, and soft things and enshrined them in a 
musical, flawless, sad verse or in a prose which seems 
full of the strange soft resonances of a night breeze whisper- 
ing over soft woods... 
A few weeks later, writing in The Criterion “ On the Need and 
Use for Literary ‘Affectation, Ge scaysk 
The simple things have all been seen and said, long since 
seen and said. If we would do work that we will care to 
read we have to bring a less obvious story: we have to 
burrow beneath the surface... the day of the full, 
easy-rounded, highly-coloured description is passed; on 
our palette must be the chromatic tints, the paler, deader, 
soiter: 
Going on with the “ Celtic Renaissance ’ 
his friend Lionel Johnson : 
There are many similarities between Lionel Johnson and 
Clarence Mangan. In temperament one would say they 
were one . . . both are scholarly men, both recluse, both 
Bohemian too, in temperament; both have the full 
measure of sadness that moves so many of our poets to 
sing . . . Sorrow and joy, wild-eyed, radiant Hope and 
bleak, black, cowering Despair—these have gone hand in 
hand in our Celtic literature. 
Doctor Sigerson causes him to reflect : 
If the Celtic Renaissance be something other than mere 
child’s-play among archaic things, it is an effort of the 
expressive brain and soul of our race to push upwards to 
a renewal of distinctive life, from beneath the dust that 
a baleful wind from another land has deposited . . 
The series ends with a remark on Professor Mahaffey, who, 
. is not quite so black as he likes to paint himself ; 


J 


series, he says of 
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certain of his writings show that even he, in his own 
peculiar way, loves and honours the land that he so often 
wounds—sometimes with such a startling appearance of 
ignorance. 

Thus Stephen MacKenna some fifty-five years ago. His 
style and his thinking matured as his experience and interests 
broadened, and he provided the Irish writers of his time with 
encouragement and excellent advice. Perhaps best of all, he 
came in time to act upon them as a judicious and civilised restraint. 


DRAMATIC COMMENTARY 


By A, J. Leventhal 


THE MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT. By Jean Giraudoux. Olympia Theatre. 
THe GENTLE TouCHER. By Fergus Cogley. Studio Theatre Club. 
KATHLEEN. By Michael Sayers. Olympia Theatre. 


If you take your pleasures thoughtfully, that is to say if you are prepared 
to think between the acts, you would have had quite a problem with The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot. You might well have said: I have had quite a pleasant 
evening; it feels good that all the wicked financiers, all the selfish oil prospectors, 
all the collaborating gentlemen of the Press, all the talkative women socialites— 
it feels good that all these should be liquidated in a watery grave in the unsavoury 
sewers of Paris. It must have been good because, when they were wiped off the 
face of the earth, the sun came out, the birds sang a Spring symphony and the 
pedlars, waiters, beggars and all the rag and bobtail danced with the sense of 
a new life. It seemed that the world was at last free. The man in the boulevard 
as well as in the underworld could breathe the new air now that the selfish 
sharepushers and monopolising profiteers were no more. It was as though Donagh 
McDonagh’s tinkers in his God’s Gentry, who for a while ruled Ireland and made 
the gombeenmen bite the dust, had become naturalised Frenchmen. 

Giraudoux, however, has oversimplified the problem of modern life. The 
rich are not all avaricious nor are all ragpickers models of virtue. It is almost 
the political tubthumper’s division of the world into peacelovers and warmongers. 
In this play Giraudoux, the professional diplomat, for once forgets his vocation 
and allows a madwoman to decide the fate of the world—all because, no doubt, 
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it’s a mad world my masters. But it is this madwoman who, like Hamlet, is not 
so mad as she seems, who holds the stage, all the more so because this part was 
interpreted by Eithne Dunne—an actress who has been too long absent from the 
stage. The first of the two acts that make up the play was slow (blame the falter- 
ing Giraudoux not the producer). Talk and more talk together with disjointed 
movement all over the café terrace made for boredom until Eithne Dunne arrived 
and with her a new life on the stage and a quicker beat in the heart of the 
audience. In her fantastic dress, and despite it, we got a sense of age that will 
not only not wither but that is perpetually young. And her voice, which com- 
mands a hundred shades, played on our emotions as she willed. It was 
magnifique but it was not fair. Because the excellent performances by Julie 
Hamilton, Ita Little and Peggy Marshall as her fellow madwomen were dimmed 
by contrast. 

Micheal MacLiammoir had a comparatively small part. He played a not too 
markedly ragged Ragpicker with the nght romantic note and rose to his big 
moment as the devil’s advocate in defence of the money-grabbers who wished 
to turn Paris into a city of oil-gushers. 

The Madwoman of Chaillot is a worthy play and was well acted by the large 
cast. Giraudoux is all too seldom produced here but credit must be given to the 
Pilgrim Players who were the first to present it in Dublin some two years ago. 


I remember a conversation I once had with Frank O’Connor who has written 
two plays for the Abbey Theatre. I asked him why he appeared to have dis- 
continued his dramatic writing. He had by that time left the Abbey Theatre 
directorate. He said: ‘‘Unless you have a theatre of your own there is little 
point in writing plays.’’ There was some truth in this remark. After all Yeats 
had his theatre and his actors, so had Micheal MacLiammoir and so likewise 
have Lord and Lady Longford. It would seem that the idea also occurred to 
Fergus Cogley. For had he not at his disposal the Studio Theatre Club with its 
enthusiastic amateurs as a testing ground of his own ability as a playwright and 
realising this he must have taken advantage of the situation to put on his comedy 
The Gentle Toucher. It is an unpretentious first play which has shape if it has no 
depth. But then depth is not an essential requisite for a piece that sets out to 
entertain. There are laughs in plenty in The Gentle Toucher, but no dramatically 
rational sequence in the action. The central character is the Toucher of the title. 
But he not quite the type that most of us have come across in real life. We can 
nearly all add a surname to the term ‘toucher’ out of our own experience. They are 
probably small fry beside the hero of this play. He is not content with the odd 
tanner nor indeed the odd tenner but plays high with his light touch for a couple 
of thousand. The action takes place against a background of bohemianism in 
a studio attic. Such a background is, in a manner of speaking, timeless. Nearly 
all the characters have their actions motivated by the amount of drink they con- 
sume at a never-ending party. In such company we might just as well be in the 
tottering twenties, the dithering thirties, the footless forties or in the contem- 
porary footling fifties. In such conditions we get the same aimless impulses, the 
same alcoholically confused conflicts and the same sad counting of the “dead 
men’ on the morning after the night before. 

Cc 
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Fergus Cogley bears the main burden of the play in the part of the Toucher. 
This is a comedy which, for its success, must depend on the skill of the actor 
whose job it is to give character to a stock type and suggest the hidden depths 
which the lines alone are incapable of doing. Fergus Cogley does manage to 
achieve this and his performance is all the more remarkable because the other 
members of the cast fall considerably below his level of acting. 

There were, however, two character parts which deserve mention. Eithne 
O’Neill played, as though she believed in it, the part of Mrs. Keeper the widow 
whose magnetism stems from her bank balance and who falls for the Toucher’s 
soft talk and Pauline Hines who played Miss Prendal, a prim inquisitive creature 
whose head and character are turned by a glass of bubbly. I always marvel at 
what can be done by way of sets and lighting in this miniature theatre and it is 
again to Fergus Cogley that the credit must go. 


Josephine Albericci did her best with Kathleen, ‘‘a light comedy’’ by 
Michael Sayers, but all her ingenuity in production and all the brave energy 
of the cast could not convince us that the play was no more than a game and 
that the game is not worth the scandal on which its action is based. It was 
a self-imposed scandal on the part of the heroine who accused herself of being 
with child and who demanded of her three suitors (strangely credulous adults) 
that this should not be held against her. She insists in cloying whimsy that she 
be loved (like Ireland) for herself alone. Incredibly too, she convinces her 
father (Christopher Casson fussily professional), Father Keogh (Gerard Healy 
astonishingly ill-fed for a stock stage priest) and a jaunty liberal-minded doctor 
(Liam Redmond squeezing humour out of doughnuts) that her condition was 
interesting. It was not in any sense. Nor were the waves of rhetoric that flooded 
the stage from time to time—second hand thoughts, noisy railings against 
gombeenmen. It was on such devices that the author relied when he had ex- 
hausted the possibilities of his thesis and its attendant farcical developments. 
Sheila Manahan maintained her unreal réle in the title part as though she herself 
believed in it and her acting did much to disguise the play’s poverty of invention. 


Art Notes By Edward Sheehy. 


IRISH EXHIBITION OF LivinG ART. At the National College of Art. 
PAINTINGS BY DavipD Hone. At the Dublin Painters’ Gallery. 

The Living Art Exhibition, where the spectator is confronted simultaneously 
with pictures representative of the wide and apparently unco-ordinated variety 
of modern idioms, must inevitably give the critic pause, particularly if he feels, 
like the philosopher, compelled to formulate some sort of generalisation that 
will contain all this multifarious activity. For surely if I attempt to answer the 
question: What is art? on the basis of the work of Patrick Scott or Kenneth 
Mahood, the answer will be very different to that which will result if I take 
works of Daniel O’Neill or Anne Yeats as my exemplars. Some critics will have 
it that the aesthetic elements, form colour, spatia] architecture are the most 
important elements in a picture; that its fundamental appeal is purely aesthetic. 
Others believe that the aesthetic elements constitute merely the language, whereby 
the artist communicates an experience, either an individual apprehension of the 
real world, which we get in landscape, genre or portraiture, or he uses it as the 
vehicle of religious feeling, of poetry, of imaginative fantasy. In any event, 
painting is primarily a means to an end other than itself. 

From the historical point of view this latter is obviously the more defensible 
position since it is only within the past hundred years that theorists even 
considered the possibility that painting, apart from mere decoration, could be 
an end in itself. Its history is a history of communication. It has always sub- 
served some end greater, or at least other, than itself. The reason is, of course, 
obvious; nor is this dichotomy by any means confined to painting. Contemporary 
philosophy manifests the same divergent trends, oscillating between methodology 
and a kind of elaborate semantics on the one hand, and, on the other, the infinite 
liberty of Existentialist humanism. Sartre says, quoting Dostoievsky: “‘If 
God didn’t exist, everything would be possible’’. For Sartre, God does not 
exist. Man is perpetually engaged in creating himself, not in accordance with 
any preconceived essence, but in absolute freedom. Therefore the academic 
painter or critic who bemoans the bewildering variety of styles and the even more 
bewildering variety of purposes in the field of modern art, condemning them as 
wanton and arbitrary departures from traditional order, fails to see that the 
things he criticises are inherent in the contemporary human situation in general; 
and that any art which attempts to reflect an order which isn’t there must inevit- 
ably be false and sterile. In an age of faith a professed sceptic like Perugino 
could paint an inspiring Virgin and Child just because such an ideal concept was 
part of a living heritage and there existed an idea] pictorial language for its 
expression. The humanism of Rembrandt was an expression of contemporary 
humanism as well as a deepening and enriching of an existing language devoted 
to the assertion of human dignity. By contrast the contemporary situation thrusts 
the artist back upon himself, forces him into autonomy. 

This is, I think, the twelfth annual exhibition of Living Art and the standard 
continues high even though this year Francis Bacon appears to be the only guest 
artist from abroad and several of our more prominent painters, notably Colin 
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Middleton and Patrick Swift, are not represented. Irish painting, on the evidence 
of this show, remains predominantly expressionist, with Jack B. Yeats, for all 
his years, in the van with his magnificent and imaginative Gref. But even Louis 
le Brocquy with all his formal sophistication and the care he lavishes on the 
construction of his pictures is primarily concerned with human values. Child 
Alone has a beautiful simplicity and tenderness all the more moving for highly 
skilled architecture and the delicacy of its paint. Patrick Scott, Kenneth Mahood 
and perhaps George Wallace seem to be our only abstract painters. Scott is a very 
austere painter, always preoccupied with abstruse and deceptively simple formal 
problems as in The Fifteen Acres, which is concerned with the spacing on a green 
ground of a number of white goalposts. It has something of the attraction of 
what our early teachers of mathematics used to call ‘‘ an elegant solution ”’ 
Personally I felt that he had exhausted the subject in the smaller and more 
attractive preliminary study. Mahood, whose first one-man show I noticed in our 
last issue, is very consistent and very mature for so young a painter. His work 
derives from observation and formal analysis, the result presented as a formal 
synthesis. His style is refined and polished, though not, as in Marine Moon 
without a certain restrained poetic quality. Wallace, as can be seen from his 
Cornfields, is a bold and vigorous painter who is not afraid of colour. His 
paint is sensuous and deliberate, which, allied to his forthright construction, give 
his pictures a feeling of permanence. 

Anne Yeats has three pictures which, to my mind, are far in advance of 
her previous work. After experimenting in a variety of styles and a variety of 
media, not always unsuccessfully but with a suggestion of dilletantism, her 
present work shows that she has at last evolved an idiom which expresses her. 
Her pictures, notably Pavement Game, are a nice blending of the formal and the 
emotional. Coming Down and Going Out, beautifully constructed, suggests as 
well an underlying symbolism that gives it depth. Elizabeth Rivers is another 
painter whose work is eminently successful. She paints with feeling and economy, 
using tone with subtlety and reserve. In both Strange Shore with its imaginative 
depth and Sill Life with Eggs, both unobtrusively satisfying pictures, her 
apparent ease and freedom of execution might tend to obscure the profound 
concentration implicit in the result. 

I have never liked that peculiar green light which Daniel O’Neill affects in 
some of his landscapes, giving them an air of strained and exotic unreality. His 
Summer is an example of what I mean. On the other hand, his portrait Miss N. 
which comes a few degrees nearer realism for a painter whose work is primarily 
imaginative, he achieves a new tenderness of feeling. I also liked his Girl with 
Hoop, which has an apparently deliberate echo of Renoir. Patrick Pye’s lands- 
cape in tempera, The Tavera Hospital, Toledo, has fine colour and sound con- 
struction; while his two small and obscurely hung Mater Dolorosa and Christ 
entering Jerusalem have a sincerity and a conviction that make him, in my 
opinion, one of our only genuinely religious painters. This feeling was obvious 
in his work even when his technique still lacked the accomplishment it now has. 

The adoption of a primitive idiom, such as that of Gerard Dillon, would 
seem to preclude any very obvious formal preoccupations. The elaborate con- 
struction of Dillon’s All My Days gives the work an air of selfconsciousness out 
of keeping with its would-be naivete. Both his Tea Party and Innishlacken 
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Couple are more consistent and therefore more successful. By comparison with 
his previous work I found Sean McCarthy’s Ballinahinch, 1798 disappointing, 
mainly because it was over decorated at the expense of construction and 
concentration. 

Among other pictures I liked John Ryan’s still life Mackerel and Lemons 
as a piece of straightforward and unaffected description; three intensely lyrical 
drawings by Leslie MacWeeney; Kenneth Webb’s boldly painted and dramatically 
conceived Smuggler’s House, Portmuck; Helmuth Mueller’s strongly constructed 
landscape Hugeldorf. 

There was surprisingly little sculpture and of that the work of the Munich 
sculptor, Werner Schurmann, was outstanding. His Pierrot, a standing male 
figure, while betraying the influence of the Italian Giacometti, is formally subtle 
and sensitive in feeling. Two lively portrait heads in bronze show more 
originality and a nice feeling for his material. I liked the formal simplicity and 
dignity of Oisin Kelly’s Virgin and Child as well as his more lyrically conceived 
and sensitively carved Accordeon Player. 

The memorial exhibition of paintings and stained glass by the late Evie Hone 
gives a comprehensive idea of her stature as an artist. The student will be 
interested to note the influence on her early work of Albert Gleizes and her 
growing preoccupation with early mediaeval] Irish art. Apart altogether from her 
technical expertise in an exacting medium, I feel that her outstanding qualities 
as an artist were simplicity and sincerity. The cartoons for her larger windows 
can give only a very inadequate idea of her large-scale work. However, her 
genius as a designer of stained-glass and her international stature will be obvious 
from some twenty smaller pieces on exhibit. The Rev. D. J. O’Sullivan, S.J., 
who contributes a short appreciation to the catalogue, envisages a national 
exhibition of her work in the near future. 

David Hone’s first one-man exhibition, with thirty-six oils, would have 
benefitted considerably from rather drastic pruning. While some half-a-dozen 
pictures display a certain individual quality in an idiom that is quiet, low-keyed 
and unaffected, too many of the pictures, particularly the still-lifes, are mere 
studio exercises; while still others belong to that school of watered-down 
Impressionism which passes for Academic painting in Ireland. Nevertheless, on 
the score of a few canvases, we must consider him a painter of promise. The 
free paint and consistent colour of Scene in a Park, the contrasting rhythms of 
Turf Boats, the colour harmony of Autumn near Enmskerry make these delightful 
even if conventional pictures. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THREE POETS. 


It is hard to be fair to Mr. George Barker.! One sees him as the laureate 
of the Forties, that dire decade when the English poetic tradition came near to 
foundering altogether. The war aroused a temporary and wrong-headed en- 
thusiasm for poetry, and on the swell of this enthusiasm rode in a generation of 
poets who had adopted from their revolutionary predecessors all the licences 
those masters had permitted themselves, while ignoring altogether the untradi- 
tional but equally stringent disciplines that Eliot and Yeats and Pound had sub- 
mitted to. The only principle of poetic structure was the pun, the unit of poetic 
composition was the line that struck the reader in the midriff, imagery was either 
erotic or else thrown out trustfully on to the lap of the collective unconscious, 
and rhythms however shambling could always be excused as ‘“‘expressive.”’ 
Yet with all this slovenliness, the poet was never more arrogant; wrapping his 
singing-robe around him, he solemnly hectored and harangued his reader. This 
was intolerable but also ludicrous. When Mr. Barker starts an “‘Epithalamium 
for Two Friends,”’ with 


Sweat, wicked kissers, in your stark 
Hate of the whitewashed day; .. . 


we expect some grim gibe to follow. Not at all. Mr. Barker is as wide-eyed in 
wonder before the act of sex as before most things, and take no precautions 
against what is risible in his stern imperative. More oddly still, he tricks out his 
naiveté with the rags and tatters of very sophisticated poets like Donne and 
Marvell and the young Auden. When he takes us through the love passages of 
his two friends 


Till the winged bloodhorses of sex 
Dead heat, and meet their match, 


the puns that for those older poets carried a corrosive irony or maintained a 
nicely adjusted detachment, seem in these lines to serve no purpose at all—unless 
they are meant to show, whirring and sparking so noisily, how excited the poet 
is, how fast the wheels are turning in his head. At other times indeed, as in 
“Goodman Jacksin and the Angel,’’ grim gibes are Mr. Barker’s stock in trade: 
but the gibes lose their point and their grimness when they derive from the 
attitude that 


Evil is simply this, my friend: 
A good we do not understand. 


14 Vision of Beasts and Gods by George Barker. Faber and Faber. gs. 6d. 
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For a gibe, if it is worth anything, implies an acceptable standard by which the 
thing gibed at is seen to deserve it. But if ‘‘all things are holy,’’ if good and 
evil ultimately change places in paradox (and this seems to be Mr. Barker’s 
belief, as it was Dylan Thomas’s), then nothing deserves a gibe, and what passes 
for wit is once again only mental agility turning cartwheels to hold our attention. 
The trouble is perhaps that a world where moral discrimination is impossible, 
because good and evil are always changing places, it is no longer very interesting. 
Thus at the deepest level it may be that the poetic problem facing Mr. Barker is 
insoluble; but on the evidence of this volume it does not seem that he has tried 
very hard. 


Mr. W. S. Graham, who began to write in the same bad period and is still 
encumbered with its mannerisms, is actually and potentially a much better poet. 
The worst of the mannerisms in his case is the hieratic solemnity with which he 
takes his own poetic vocation. For he is one of those poets who make the writing 
of poetry into the subject of the poems they write. The commonsense view is 
that this drastically limits the importance and the interest of what they write; 
and I think this is true. Yet if once we admit, as Mr. Graham seems to require, 
that a poem is an artefact, not a communiqué, it is difficult to complain about 
the materials that go into it—it is the making that counts, not what it is made of. 
And Mr. Graham’s quality is apparent at once, when we see that, instead of 
improvising line by line, he has obviously planned his long poem, ‘‘The Night- 
fishing,’’? precisely as an artefact, as one thing whole in itself. This is to speak of 
what he planned, what he intended; whether he is wholly successful is another 
matter. On the literal level his poem is an account of a night’s fishing in the open 
sea; allegorically it is an account of what it means to write a poem; on another 
level still, it hints at the nature of all spiritual and devotional experience. What 
is common to all these experiences is a paradox by which the personality surren- 
ders and governs all at once—as the fisherman surrenders himself to the sea at 
the same time as he rides over it, as the poet lets words use him at the same time 
as he uses them. This is the paradox conveyed in the devotional metaphor (to 
which Mr. Graham alludes more than once) of “‘dying into life.’’ I speak of 
allegorical rather than symbolic meaning at the second level—for, to be sym- 
bolic, that secondary meaning would have to remain implicit, only hinted at; 
and this Mr. Graham does not care to risk—if he had taken the risk, his poem 
might have been more obscure, it might also have been drawn together more 
closely. But ‘‘The Nightfishing’’ remains a very impressive experiment. My 
misgivings have to do with the unvarying solemnity of the tone, the use of words 
such as “‘ambitioned’’ and “‘illusioned,’’ and (most of all) the rhythms: 


The long rollers, 
Quick on the crests and shirred with fine foam, 
Surge down then sledge their green tons weighing dead 
Down on the shuddered deck-boards. And shook off 
All that white arrival upon us back to falter 
Into the waking spoil and to be lost in 
The mingling world. 


2The Nightfishing by W.S. Graham. Faber and Faber. Ios. 6d. 
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So we were started back over that sea we 

Had worked widely all fish--seasons and over 
Its shifting grounds, yet now risen up into 

Such humours, I felt like a farmer tricked to sea. 


The violent wrenches of the sense around the line-endings seem thoroughly justi- 
fied in the third and fourth lines quoted, as acting out the violence of the sea’s 
action; but it is hard to justify them, on these or any other grounds, in the later 
lines. 


Sheila Wingfield’s ‘‘A Kite’s Dinner’? is entitled ‘‘Poems 1938-54.’’ Thus, 
much of this volume too is the product of the Forties. But this poet, by virtue 
perhaps of a fortunate provincialism, seems to have escaped the vogues and 
habits of the period. I am glad to report that she shows no signs of having read 
either Dylan Thomas or Sidney Keyes; and indeed the only contemporary echo I 
can detect is the diluted Audenesque of a passage beginning, ‘‘She ran from the 
vast house and her pheasant shooting brothers.’’? This occurs in ‘‘Women in 
Love,’’ the third and much the best of the four parts of the long poem, “‘Beat 
Drum, Beat Heart,’”’ which Sir Herbert Read describes accurately as a ‘sustained 
meditation on war.’’ That description is enough to show that this poet attempts 
nothing so closely integrated as ‘“The Nightfishing.’’ Of a meditation in verse 
one expects at best only a loose unity; and Sheila Wingfield’s chief trouble is 
to prevent her poem dissolving into a sequence of separate pieces on related 
topics. She guards against this, paradoxically but with success, by skillfully 
varying metre, tone and vocabulary from one section to the next, inside each of 
the four parts of her poem. Of the metres she most favours the least dependable 
is the octosyllable, with its notoriously treacherous facility which, at the beginning 
of ‘‘Women in Love’’ for instance, weakens the syntax, drawing out sentences 
through long parentheses so that the reader, when he reaches the end of the 
sentence, has forgotten the beginning. Transitions too can be troublesome, as 
when “‘inspires’’ in the last line of one section is taken up in the first lines of the 
next, with 

I said inspired: fully 
I meant it... 


—which seems to be the sort of bridgework possible to a public speaker but not 
to a poet. However it says a good deal for ‘“‘Women in Love,’’ considering the 
sentimental temptations implicit in the title, that it can be read aloud without 
embarrassment. This is more than can be said for ‘‘The Nightfishing,’’ though 
that poem supplies fitfully an excitement beyond the scope of Sheila Wingfield’s 
mild and honest talent. In the ordinary way, to call a book of poems ‘‘unpreten- 
tious’ is to damn with faint praise; but when pretentiousness is so rife as it has 
been of recent years in English verse, then to call Sheila Wingfield ‘‘unpreten- 
tious’’ is, or is meant to be, quite high praise. 


DonaLD DAVIE. 


3A Kite’s Dinner by Sheila Wingfield. The Cresset Press. gs. 6d. 
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GERMAN RoMAnTIC LITERATURE. By Ralph Tymms. London: Methuen 
& Co. Ltd. 1955. 25s. net. 

This bulky and elaborately documented treatise by the Reader in German 
at Royal Holloway College, London, gives an account of the evolution of romantic 
ideas and practices in German literature during the period between 1795 and 1830. 
Let it be said at once, for the benefit of those who fight shy of treatises, that it 
has a great deal to offer to the non-academic reader as well as to the specialist. 
Mr. Tymms writes as one who knows his subject to its depths, he gives us ideas 
and value-judgments as well as facts and he makes us feel that his opinions deserve 
respect, even if we could sometimes wish that he had shown less restraint in 
expressing them ; his shy suggestion for instance, that Heinrich von Ofterdingen 
cannot really be called a true novel, nor yet an effective Marcher must seem a 
breath-taking understatement to anyone who has read his analysis of that amazing 
production. Why has no one yet had the courage to be really frank about Novalis ? 
True, Mr. Tymms goes as far as to admit that although a great poet, he never 
was even a moderately significant philosopher. He was not, indeed, and nobody 
should have tried to make him one, for all the thought-provoking aper¢us to be 
found among his Aphorisms, nor can his attitude towards his fellow-mortals and 
the world in which he lived be called anything but outré in the extreme. This, of 
course, is not meant to suggest that he should not be ranked with Tieck, the 
Schlegels, Fichte and the rest of the Frith-Romantiker, as one of the first exponents 
of the romantic doctrine. He undoubtedly was “ perhaps the most ‘ romantic’ 
of them all.’’ (Why the “ perhaps,’ Mr. Tymms ?). 

Certainly it would be difficult to imagine anyone more romantic, either in 
the technica] or in the popular sense. 


The origin and growth of German romantic literature, however, is by no means 
all the author has to tell us. Introductory chapters give us the political and social 
background of the movement, the history of the term ‘“‘romantic”’ and of its 
adoption as a literary concept ; a brief but magnificently “ meaty ”’ Conclusion 
describes the end of the age, and assesses its achievements in literature, music 
and visual arts. Among the most striking of these, Mr. Tymms thinks, is the 
literary ‘“‘ discovery ’’ of the subconscious mind as the source of human action as 
exemplified, e.g. in the works of Tieck, Novalis, Werner and E. T. A. Hoffmann ; 
“the romantic hypothesis of the ‘ other self ’ latent in obscure states of conscious- 
ness which is supported by subsequent psychological theories, in particular 
Freud’s.’’ Here certainly is a suggestion of moment. To be sure, cases of what 
other ages would have called “‘ demoniac possession ’’ are of common occurrence 
in romantic literature—Tieck’s tale Der Blonde Eckbert and Hoffmann’s Medardus 
are typical examples—and there are odd remarks in Novalis, such as his aphorism 
that “every illness can be called illness of spirit,’’ which suggest something like 
pre-cognition (however arrived at) of neurotic states known to modern psychiatry. 
These last and other pointers given us by Mr. Tymms will perhaps be followed up 
by experts. Meantime we can congratulate him on an excellent piece of work 
which may safely be described as a noteworthy contribution to scholarship, in 
addition to being the latest and the most detailed study of the subject in the 
English language. 

Paik nko: 
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SELECTED POETICAL WorKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. Compiled and with some 
Notes by G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. Longmans. 15s. 

THE TREE OF IDLENESS. And Other Poems. By Lawrence Durrell. Faber 
and Faber. 8s. 6d. ‘ 

Any considerable revival of interest in George Meredith as a poet will owe 
much to the devoted labours of Professor Trevelyan. In 1912 he edited the 
complete Poetical Works, now out of print, and the present volume is a selection 
which omits the less distinguished of the early poems and the most obscure 
among the last, and provides invaluable notes. 

In A Layman’s Love of Letters, Professor Trevelyan wrote :— 


“ There is indeed a rich abundance and variety, more than enough 
to establish his high place among our poets. It is true that his best 
poems are interspersed with others of a forbidding obscurity of diction 
—written as I have said to please himself rather than the public. The 
grammar is often syncopated and abstruse; images and half images 
are hurled one on another in bewildering confusion. . . In the days 
when I struggled with these obscurities I found in them much more 
buried treasure than in the banality of Wordsworth’s later poetry .. . 
We must judge all poets by their best work”’. 

One may not fully share that enthusiasm, at least if one is less deterred by 
obscurity than by Victorian fluency, but there are throughout exquisite, haunting 
passages and memorable wisdom; and the long poem Modern Love, which so 
scandalized Meredith’s contemporaries is undoubtedly magnificent. 

Mr. Lawrence Durrell is a poet and travel-writer of great distinction. The 
eastern Mediterranean he knows as a scholar, realizes as a poet, and apprehends 
with an intellect so tempered that his metaphysical or sensuous imagery and 
metaphors and technical mastery are at once “The dry bony blade of the 
sword-grass. . . the thread of blood from its unfelt stroke’’ and ‘‘ Like wicks 
inhaling deep in golden oil’’. These verses from Letters in Darkness perfectly 
set out his attitude to life and art, and his achievement :— 

“So at last we come to the writer’s 

Middle years, the hardest yet to bear, 

All will agree: for it is now 

He condenses, prunes and tries to order 

The experiences which gorged upon his youth... 


“You cannot guess how he has been waiting 
For these years, these ripe and terrible 
Years of the agon, with the athlete’s 
Calm foreknowledge of a deathly ripeness . 


“So, having dispossessed himself, and being 
Now for the first time prepared to die 
He feels at last trained for the second life ’’. 
The title of this latest book of poems “is taken from the name of the tree 
which stands outside Bellapaix Abbey in Cyprus, and which confers the gift of 
pure idleness on all who sit under it’ ; and Mr. Durrell also quotes Mila Repa’s 
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“The notion of emptiness engenders compassion”’. One underlying thought, 
we may infer, is that the Tao works “ in stillness and without haste ”’. 


BANDELLO’s Fiction. An Examination of the Novelle. By T. Gwynfor 
Griffith. Modern Language Studies. Blackwell. 25s. 

Matteo Bandello, the scarcely edifying bishop of Agen, whose collection of 
Novelle had so considerable an influence on Elizabethan drama, has in the present 
century been the subject of much controversy between Italian scholars. Was 
he an impudent plagiarist, a graceless chronicler of Italian sixteenth-century 
life ; or did he rather mirror, albeit with the novelist’s licence and scant regard 
for pedantic accuracy, court life as be found it, and skilfully treat diverse material 
and sources as would any other contemporary artist ? 

Mr. Gwynfor Griffith in his lucid and informed book, after giving a just 
outline of the impassioned, and continuing, arguments, examines in detail 
Bandello’s sources—history or pseudo-history and earlier literature—and his 
use of them, and also the intention and importance of his dedicatory letters. 
“We can see, too, what influence his ideas on the history of the age had on his 
conception of the novella. And we must remember that he belonged to a certain 
period and to a particular type of society and that his work cannot be judged 
apart from that context, not only because the court society that he knew so 
well, and with which his Novelle claim so close a connection, can be held to have 
influenced his writing, but also because his way of living was more than once 
changed by political events ’’. 

Mr. Griffith’s study of the known biography and background, and his 
perceptive awareness of a novelist’s freedom and concern for the spirit, colour 
and atmosphere of his milieu, of an old man’s uncertain memories of what was 
strictly inessential for his purpose, do not ignore Bandello’s weaknesses and 
poverty of style. He gives us a balanced view of the man and his work. 

“In a certain sense it would be just to maintain that Bandello was 
an artist for whom the many strange events of his time proved too 
startling . . . (he) seemed to prefer adoption of themes to their invention, 
depended largely upon contemporary life and upon previous writings 
(mainly historical) for his material. He had powerful, though limited, 
talents as a novelliere and was capable of displaying them in his 
adaptions ... The main reasons for his stifling of his abilities were the 
impact which contemporary events made upon him and his mistaken 
conception of their adequacy for fiction ”’. 

His debt to history was great, if at time unfortunate, Mr. Griffith concludes. 
What one must regret is that the novelliere posed, successfully he hoped, as a 
chronicler. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT TO MARY RussELL MiTForD. Letters of E. B. Browning 
to Miss Mitford. Edited and Introduced by Betty Miller. John Murray, 

I954. 258. 
re as she did before Robert Browning played Lochinvar so magnificently, 
in bed or on a sofa, in an overheated and stuffy room, Elizabeth Barrett wrote 
quantities of letters. The present selection has been made by Mrs. Miller from 
those written to Miss Mitford from 1836 to 1846, most skilfully and most 
competently : nothing in it but illustrates either Miss Barrett’s life or her works 
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and thoughts ; and though there are lacunae, which are indicated, they are not 
otherwise obvious, and the book is an example of this process of deletion at its 
best. 

In her lifetime Mrs. Browning’s poetry was over-praised and since her death 
the pendulum has swung perhaps too far in the other direction ; but the wonder 
is not that she wrote some good poetry but that she wrote at all, and that she 
kept up her spirits, and her interest in literature and in people, at a!l Entrance 
to her room, for instance :— 

Direct from the busy streets of the Capital, gave the effect of a sudden 
secession, not from the broad light of day alone, but from the whole 
traffic of contemporary life. No room was more admirably equipped 
to achieve its own purpose : the incubation of a climate independent at 
all times of conditions prevailing in the world outside. To this end, for 
seven or eight months of the year, the edges of the three large windows 
were pasted over with paper: ‘‘ every crevice sealed close’ against 
the raw breath of the East wind. Similar precautions were taken against 
light and air: a dark-painted blind, a tangled web of ivy leaves whose 
progress across the pane the invalid regarded with satisfaction: “I 
should like,” she said, “‘ not to be able to see out of any one of my three 
windows for the thickness of the ivy.” 

The bedroom door was a doublescreen one specially ordered by her father 
because he did not regard a curtain between it and the sitting-room sufficient, 
and the stuffiness of the whole arrangement was added to by the fact that her 
sister Arabella and her dog Fluff also slept there. In addition to which :— 

If I were to have a consultation of physicians, and they felt the pulse 
of my windows, and looked into the throat of my chimney, and enquired 
tenderly after the draught of the door—nothing could be done beyond 
what is done already. I am living in the midst of the precautions which 
medical men have recommended to me—have a thermometer to arrange 
my atmosphere by—and for my dress never change it—have two gowns 
a year—a black silk one for the Summer—a black velvet one for the 
Winter, the latter fully limed—and wear them out with the season .. . 
If the spitting of blood were to come on badly or if a new symptom 
occurred, I would send for Dr. Chambers without hesitation .. . 

The wonder is that she not alone survived all this, but kept up her spirits, 
ber interest in literature and in people and in happenings, and played her part 
in one of the most astonishing love stories known. The letters themselves are 
illuminating, and worth reading for their own sake, apart from their importance 
in the common story of the two poets. Her literary comments are lively and a 
great many are well founded. 

PP. Sea) HEGARTY. 


POETRY AND THE AGE. By Randall Jarrell. Faber. 18s. 

Gotp. A poem. By Christine Brooke-Rose. (Hand & Flower Press). 4s. 6d. 
SOME GEMS OF EaArLy LyricaL Portry. Translated from Old French. By 
Florence L. Wickelgren. (A Writers’ Guild publication). 2s. 6d. 

THE PerFecT WiFE. A Fable adapted and illustrated by Robert Gibbings. 

(Dolmen Press). 
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A long time ago, I lost my heart to Randall Jarrell’s brief poem in War and 
the Poet—an anthology of ‘‘ the world’s great war poetry from 1800 B.C.—1945 
A.D.” I knew I should be hearing of him again. Last Christmas, from his very 
original prose work, Pictures from an Institution—much as I enjoyed the book— 
I got the impression that the writer was a nasty cynical character who took 
pleasure in hating people and making little of them. How different he is in his 
own kingdom. One hardly could praise Poetry and the Age enough. Robert 
Frost’s poems are lovely in themselves ; but when Jarrell moves among them, 
a magical world is created for us. 

Keats once wrote (in a letter): What is a value if not the call of something 
which does not yet exist? This implies perhaps that the mind, driving on out past 
reason, progresses—creates. Fora poet to fall short of reason—is another matter. 
Jarrell considers that when people call poetry “‘ obscure ’’—they are really saying 
that it means nothing to them. “ None so blind as those who will not see ’”’ this 
view applying to all poetry equally. The distracted progress of poetry from the 
18th century till now, as he sees it, culminates at last in poet and public staring 
at each other with righteous indignation, till the poet says: ‘“‘ Since you won’t 
read me, I’ll make sure you can’t.” 

There is a chapter on Criticism that is satire, witty and profound. For 
John Ransom, Jarrell builds a citadel of the most various and subtle praise. 
Concerning Whitman, we are allowed a rapid survey of the man and his work 
—of his whole world, indeed—by a lavish expenditure of quotations. It is natural 
since the author is an American that his book chiefly refers to American poets. 
But in one section, he touches upon Walter de la Mare-Alex Comfort—Robert 
Graves—Denis Devlin, among others—also, surprisingly, upon—(What is he 
doing in cette galére ?)—Tristan Corbiére. At least, he reviews a new selection 
of some of his poems, together with translations—giving us generously quotations 
from the originals. Then, about Marianne Moore—But I must not tell the whole 
story. Randall Jarrell is that most rare being, a creative critic. His enthusiasm 
intoxicates, when shared. It is a grief, to disagree. No one who cares about 
poetry should be without Poetry and the Age—keeping it always on a readily 
accessible shelf. 

De la musique, encore de la musique, is as true a cry now as when Verlaine 
was writing. Yet, the latter half of the 19th century was so glutted with shallow 
melodious stuff with no thought behind it—that to-day we are still inclined to 
be suspicious of all sweet-sounding verse—even to welcome harshness as a 
symptom of strength. Leaving aside the lyric, which is a spontaneous birth, the 
perfect poem as I imagine it, is directed as to sound by the thought, the mood. 
As the idea or emotion alters from grim to gay—so must the motion of words 
sound variously from harshness to joy. The author of Gold draws our attention © 
to its prototype, Pearl, a 14th century poem which “ combines the dream-poem 
and the debate-poem to discuss the problem of Salvation at the highest level ’’. 
An early Irish dream-poem, or Aisling, is thought by some scholars to have 
suggested the Divine Comedy to Dante. The Midnight Court, a vision poem 
written in middle Irish by Brian Merriman (c. 1780), has been translated four 
times into English. One version only (by Frank O’Connor, I think) was banned 
upon its appearance. Some terms in Alchemy run through Gold—that sent me 
to the dictionary, always a profitable exercise. Alchemy lends itself to symbols, 
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and so is a rich terrain for the poet. And a more important theme for a poem 
than the progress of man’s soul from birth to redemption—or to damnation— 
can hardly be imagined. The archaic form of the stanza required an extensive 
vocabulary ; there are no trite phrases. The poet has been rigid in her precision 
and relentless in her economy. One could wish for more emphasis on beauty— 
upon the glorious vision: Our Lady of Fatima. . . the marigold. However, 
beauty is the theme—the heart of the matter. Gold is an interesting and unusual 
poem, and should not be passed by. The appearance of the book is very pleasantly 
contrived. 

These translations from Old French, with interesting notes, make a charming 
book. Translation is a difficult art. The verse here is, I think, adequate to suggest 
the beauty of the original poems. It quickens the pulse, to read that one Ballade 
was dedicated to the poet Geoffrey Chaucer, by a contemporary. The poem was 
later handed on to Chaucer by a friend. Then there is the poem written by 
Richard Coeur de Lion, in prison, complaining that the ransom for his deliverance 
is not forthcoming. Most of the poems have haunting refrains: O noble Chaucer, 
great interpreter. Charles d’Orléans writes a Ballade refuting the rumours of his 
death—and brings to it this refrain: The mouse still lives within his cell. An 
early chanson d’histoire, or song story, which is really sad, has this lulling refrain : 

The breeze is soft, the branches gently sway. 
May all who love, sleep peacefully as they. 

The Perfect Wife—a Fable from France, transmogrified into the Anglo- 
Irish idiom and illustrated by Robert Gibbings—is (as we are told) the 3rd part 
of The Dolmen Chapbook, and is set in Caslon type, and printed by hand at the 
Dolmen Press, 111 Silchester Park, Glenageary, Co. Dublin, Ireland. Ten copies 
on hand-made paper and two hundred and forty ordinary copies are printed. 

I can only use superlatives in writing of The Perfect Wife. As for the brief 
story—I never read a better. Set-up and wood engravings by the well-known 
artist, are worthy of the story. I would not be without my copy for the world. 


BLANAID SALKELD. 


THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE. The Merchant of Venice. Edited by J. R. Brown. 
Methuen. 15s. 

This new edition of The Merchant of Venice is based on the first quarto 
of 1600, and thoroughly annotated. Mr. J. R. Brown’s valuable introduction, 
after discussing textual problems, sources and stage history, reminds the reader 
of the many different interpretations of the play. The apparent reality of the 
characters “ encourages this, and so does the tendency to view them out of their 
dramatic context, in the light of partisan predispositions. They are complex 
creations and all critics have not seen the same aspects. At the risk of confusion, 
one must first try to see them whole, and then relate them to the play as an 
entity of its own’’. Particular attention is given here to the complex character 
of Shylock, and Mr. Brown believes that 

“ The Merchant of Venice dances to its conclusion, its many elements 
mingling together joyfully. Perhaps when the dance is in progress, 
it is undesirable to look too closely for a pattern. But the dance does 
satisfy, and it is worth while trying to find out why. Shall we say it 
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is a play about give and take ?—about conundrums such as the more 
you give the more you get, or, to him that hath shall be given, and 
from him that hath not, shall be taken away even that which he 
hath ?” 

Yet against all the Elizabethan and ancient prejudice, that theatrical gibe 
in the shape of outwitted father and Jewish usurer, foil for romance and Gentile 
virtue, rips the conventional and, one imagines, intended pattern of the play. 
The test is not alone of the caskets: against the bitterness of Shylock, Portia’s 
triumph tilts to complacency, Antonio’s rectitude slightly shrivels, and the final 
merriment is the gaiety of puppets. Whatever Shakespeare’s first design, he 
has surely given to the Jew all the vulnerable passion of the play. It is his 
ravaged, eloquent face that haunts us. 


THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. By Leslie George Housden, 
O.B.E., M.D. London: Jonathan Cape. 1955. Price 28s. net. 

Dr. Housden has been well-known since 1929 for his writings on such subjects 
as Mothercraft, Parentcraft, Home Life and the Community, and Babies. 

The publication of the work under review is timely. Cruelty in the world 
seems to be increasing, youthful delinquency is prevalent and the connection 
between these two seems to be more than possible. In fact, a Chaplain in 
Lancashire stated that after 31 years experience, every case of juvenile offence 
which he had seen was due to ignorance, neglect, drunkenness, and brutality 
of parents. 


An effort is made by the Author to find out what can ke done to eradicate 
the evil; we fear that he is up against a difficult problem. 


The book is divided into three parts :—The Past, the Present, the Future. 

The misery of the slums can only be known to those of us who have worked 
in them and unfortunately these slums persist in Great Britain and Ireland. 
In 1852, Viscount Ingestre ‘‘ could never have believed such misery could have 
existed’. The Inspectors of the N.S.P.C.C. write the same words to-day. So 
much for civilisation! Many people could help but they keep their kind hearts 
from aching by closing their eyes. Cruelty is not confined to the poor or un- 
educated. A case is quoted where a church warden who was regarded as a parish 
model beat his child continuously. 


In 1884 the S.P.C.C. was founded and still in 1890-91, 7,029 men were 
proceeded against for deserting or neglecting to support their families. The 
terrors of baby farming are described. One of the present day advances is the 
feeding of school children, as well as the Factory Acts which forbade the too early 
employment of children ; formerly children were sweated in factories in order 
to pay for their food. Awful housing conditions to-day, where large families 
live in one room make for a hopeless home which encourages every vice, and 
even now there is too small an effort to equip houses with proper sanitary ac- 
commodation. In Stepney in 1939, 90 per cent. of houses were without baths ; 
a census of baths in Dublin would be interesting. Hundreds of examples of 
different forms of cruelty are cited; it would be an improvement in the book 
if this number were diminished. In the third Part it is pointed out that 100,000 
children are helped by the N.S.P.C.C. every year. 
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The basis of the effort to stop cruelty seems to lie in improved social environ- 
ment and the education of future parents ; in addition it has been found that 
residential training homes for mothers, and mothercraft teaching in prisons 
are helpful. 

What has legislation done? The subject of cruelty to children has been 
discussed in Parliament three times during the years 1950-1951, so we shall 
continue to hope. The unwanted baby is a problem, but in a miserable home, 
sex and alcohol seem to be the only solaces. 

What means of prevention of cruelty are suggested ? The home must be 
improved. The teaching of Parentcraft should be introduced into Teachers’ 
training colleges. Social environment should be made healthier for the young, 
e.g., children should not be allowed to witness all-in wrestling, to read horror 
comics, and the standard of public entertainment should be raised. Lewdness 
and pornography in the public press should be deleted. Although corporal 
punishment is mentioned we should like to have seen a chapter devoted to this 
all-important problem. The beating of children is not permitted in the schools 
of Scandinavia and in other civilised countries. Why is it not stopped here ? 
It is sadistic, it encourages children to beat their children as generation succeeds 
generation and we believe it may be one of the causes of youthful delinquency. 
This excellent and thoughtful book ends with several instructive Appendices, 
dealing with, among other subjects, a typical family budget, the iniquitous 
employment of children, legislation affecting child care, a list of the Societies 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, but the Irish one seems to be missing, 
and some biographies of pioneers for the welfare of children. 

The References and Index are comprehensive. 

This is a worthy Text-book for the social worker, and it will appeal to those 
who are interested in children, and children are the most important inhabitants 
of the world. Bas: 


East, West. An Irish Doctor’s Memoirs. By Charles Stewart Parnell Hamilton. 
London: Christopher Johnson. 1955. I5s. net. 

Doctor AT War. By Ion Ferguson. London: Christopher Johnson. 1955. 
15s. net. 

These are two excellent works by medical men which will appeal to the 
layman who is interested in stirring adventures. 

The author of East, West was born in the stormy political days of the Parnellite 
controversy ; hence his Christian names. The reader can travel with him 
in many parts of the world. Dr. Hamilton was on active service for eleven and 
a half years in eight different countries and served on five fronts in two wars ; 
so much for a native of a so-called neutral country! Here will be found discussions 
on such divergent subjects as man-eating tigers and unsatisfactory examiners. 
He looks back with pleasure on his experiences of domiciliary midwifery and the 
pity of it is that the amount of this all important branch of medicine has so 
diminished in many parts of Great Britain. He was lucky enough to witness 
conflicts between the Bolshevists and the White Russians: while in India, he 
had to deal with snake bites and this, of course, necessitated a knowledge of 
the difference between the poisonous and the non-poisonous varieties. With 
all these activities, sport was not neglected and for some time he was a member 
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of a racing syndicate and had experience of pig sticking. During the inter- 
regnum of peace, he practised privately in India and again his interest in every- 
thing is outstanding ; even the precocious development of Indian babies engaged 
his attention. He never neglected keeping up with modern methods and he took 
Postgraduate courses in Calcutta, Vancouver, New York, London, Rome, and 
last but not least in Dublin. 

And now he is living in a lovely suburb outside Dublin where he can enjoy, 
in retrospect, the useful and interesting life he has led. 

Dr. Ferguson, too, has led a varied life for he served for a short time in the 
Navy, where he suffered from sea-sickness, then in the Royal Medical Corps and 
while there he did some veterinary work; after that he was in the Royal Air 
Force, and finally back again in the R.A.M.C. 

He speaks enthusiastically about his experiences in Greece and mentions 
especially Madame Zannas, the Greek Florence Nightingale. 

His description of German brutality is timely, especially in view of the 
apparent forgetfulness of the heinous crimes of the Germans. Now Britain 
and her erstwhile enemies seem to be in each others pockets. As a prison doctor 
he encountered numerous difficulties ; in fact he had to resort to stealing necessary 
medicines for his patients. Prenatal midwifery under these circumstances must 
have been appalling but Ferguson seemed to have been able to surmount all 
his difficulties. After many adventures he finally ended in the celebrated Colditz 
castle from which he got away on the basis of neurosis. 

The Author is a true bohemian of mixed Irish nationality ; his impetuousity 
and good humour would seem to gave got him out of many embarrassing 
situations. 

Christopher Johnson is to be congratulated on the production of two 
splendid tales which are well printed on good paper and contain some interesting 
illustrations. 


BALLADS OF A BocMan. By Sigerson Clifford. MacMillan. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Clifford’s excellent ballads have been known and enjoyed here for some 
time in the little Dolmen Press editions; this new bogtrotter’s edition, with hard 
covers and footnotes, is very welcome and reminds one that Mr. Clifford has a 
very fine gift for balladry. He works easily and surely within his loose but de- 
manding metres and has notable success in his handling of the dramatic element 
which makes so many of these ballads memorable. Here is the Tinker’s 
Daughter: 

The sun flamed in her red, red hair, 

And in her eyes danced stars of mirth, 
Her body held the willow’s grace, 

Her feet scarce touched the springing earth. 
The night spread its star-tasseled shawls, 
The river gossiped to its stones, 

She sat beside the leaping fire, 

And sang the songs the tinker owns. 

The songs as old as turning wheels 

And sweet as bird-throats after rain, 
Deep wisdom of the wild wet earth, 
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The pain of joy, the joy of pain. 

Mr. Clifford’s ballads have much of that prose-richness which our more 
ambitious verse so often ignores, and which so many. ‘lyrical’ short stories 
attempt and fail to achieve. 

THE PitGrimaGE. By Francis Stuart. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

Francis Stuart is one of Ireland’s two or three important living novelists. 
He is not a great novelist, but after twenty-four years one suspects more than 
ever that he may become one. Few writers have tried so hard, improved so greatly 
and so consistently, and from time to time fulfilled their youthful promise. Few 
writers too have begun and remained romantics, careless of technique, but 
learned in time to write as capably and well as those who have lacked the sin- 
cerity, feeling and aspiration which are often the virtues of carelessness. Mr. 
Stuart believes that, ‘“‘the most beautiful things always tremble on the verge of 
the sordid or the ludicrous,’ and reading through his earlier novels one sees that 
the balance has often been perilous. 

Since his war-time silence Mr. Stuart has emerged as a much finer writer, 
more certain of his vision and the means to express it. Out of the chaos of the 
war years came the remarkable beauty of Redemption and The Pillar of Cloud, 
the one distinguished for its superb scenes, and the other for its overpowering 


atmosphere of empty weariness. Now, in The Pilgrimage, Mr. Stuart has at last: 


stepped out of his narrative as Joyce stepped out of Stephen Hero, and the result 
is this admirable portrait of Chaton, the French child doomed by the sins of her 
parents, and of the Bishop who is brought to face the final responsibility of his 
vocation. I think this new and more objective method promises very well for 
Mr. Stuart; into The Pilgrimage he has infused all of the compassion and start- 
lingly intimate sympathy for which he is known, and he has written a novel 
which may well lead him on to a great novel. 

DAS 


A CrassicaL ANTHOLOGY. A Selection from the Greek and Roman Literatures 
with Translations by L. A. Wilding and R. W. L. Wilding. With a fore- 
word by Sir Maurice Bowra. Faber and Faber. 18s. 


The compilers of A Classica] Anthology modestly declare: ‘‘Most of us found 
that our understanding of Greek and Latin authors was achieved non sine pul- 
vere. The exertion may not have grown less as the years advance, and for this 
reason we humbly offer a translation of each passage. The translations are 
entirely subordinate to the text: though inadequate, they will perhaps now and 
again refresh the memory of the reader who would like once more to visit the 
glades of Colonus, march with Xenophon to the sea, or even receive the comforts 
of Cicero as he approaches old age. 


The scholar critical of an even prose translation alike for the poetry, the 
eloquence, drama and history, will delight in the original texts that range from 
Homer to Theocritus, from Lucretius to Claudian; and the general reader will 
be grateful for the impeccably chosen passages and a medium that with quiet 
felicity reminds him of greatness. No one, surely, could put down this 
noble anthology, a book which, as Sir Maurice Bowra suggests is designed ‘‘to 
be taken on holidays or kept by the bed-side. to be read in trains or in odd 
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moments of leisure,’’ without a profounder appreciation of Ciciro’s words: 


“For if I had not persuaded myself from my youth through the maxims 
of many men and by much reading of literature that nothing in life is 
greatly to be sought after except merit and integrity, and, moreover, that in 
their pursuit any bodily torment, any danger of death or exile are to be 
reckoned of small account, I should never have exposed myself in seeking 
your good to so many furious encounters or to these daily attacks of 
abandoned individuals. But all book, all the voices of the philosophers, all 
time-honoured precedents are full of profit: all these would now be lying 
in darkness, were not the light of literature to reach them.”’ 


THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF CULTURE. Report for the Year 1954. Basavangudi, 
Bangalore. 

EXISTENTIALISM ; A SURVEY AND ANCIENT INDIAN THouGHT. By K. Guru 
Dutt. The Indian Institute of Culture. Rs. 2s. 

WHAT KRISHNA MEANS TO ME. KRISHNA, THE HEALER. THE COMPASSIONATE 
OnE. THE ANCIENT AND THE MODERN. By T. L. Vaswani. Gita 
Publishing House, Poona: 4 Annas each. 

The Report for 1954 of the Indian Institute of Culture gives a detailed 
account of the meetings and lectures that indicate how lively is its members’ 
appreciation of international affairs, and deep their interest in the arts and 
literatures of East and West. Typical of the lectures are those delivered by Shri 
Guru Dutt, and now expanded in the little volume on Existentialism. A cogent 
presentation of its main ideas is followed by an able survey of those aspects 
which have some affinity with Indian metaphysical thought. 

The booklets by Shri T. L. Vaswani are too ecstatic in tone to attract many 
European readers ; but as appeals to the simple people for devotion to Krishna 
they interestingly reveal one part of Indian religious life. 


THE Proressors. An Inaugural Lecture delivered at University College, 
Leicester, 12th May, 1955. By Philip Leon, Professor of Classics, 
University College, Leicester. Is. 

Professor Leon’s inaugural lecture, like Plato’s dialogue, tracks to his lair 
“the professorial animal’”’. The activities of the fifth-century Ur-professoren, 
the directions of Greek thought, the contribution of Rome: these are lightly 
yet eloquently summarized in a demonstration of our “ psychological enslave- 
ment to the Greek habit of thought ... The belief that life and truth can be wholly 
parcelled out into subjects, or specialisms ’’. 

Admittedly the new universities have the difficult problem of reconciling 
the urgent need for specialization with the perennial need for education, but 
Professor Leon would have them, even at the risk of giving offence to science 
and industry, remember the Classical education as exemplified in the University 
of Oxford. 

“In short, the education was a training in the assimilation needed 
by the orator, or the barrister. If it did not make the pupil the master 
of a subject, neither did it give him the dangerous illusion of knowledge ; 
it gave him, on the contrary, the enlightened conviction of ignorance 
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along with the ability to lessen that ignorance when, where, and how it 
might be necessary ; along also with the grace to make his knowledge, 
as well as his lack of it, inoffensive by making it unobtrusive. It equip- 
ped him both to make a personal synthesis—that is, to be a 
dilettante—and to secure a firm standing in some specialist field while 
keeping one foot in a second field and the other in a third’. 

The Professors, cogent, witty and urbane, merits the attention of everyone 
who is made uneasy by the clamour for more and more scientists and technicians, 
and by the rueful glances of other countries at Russia’s zealous recruits, and 
their spectacular number. 


Back INTO PowER. A Report on the new Germany. By Alistair Horne. Max 
Parrish. 18s. 6d. 

All that ‘‘the German question’”’ implies—a rehabilitated and powerful 
Western Zone with a Nazi element about whose strength there is much 
uncertainty ; an Eastern Zone that many Germans believe awaits deliverance ; 
the economic and political problems ; the Europe that moves more slowly than 
its statesmen to put the past aside—makes it difficult for us to have a clear 
understanding, however urgently necessary, of the situation to-day. 

' As the Daily Telegraph correspondent in Germany from 1952 to 1954, Mr. 
Alistair Horne had wide opportunities to watch affairs, to question politicians, 
specialists, refugees and ordinary people, to witness the Eastern Zone working- 
class uprising in 1953, to know, for example, the story behind Dr. Otto John’s 
defection. For Dr. Adenauer Mr. Horne has immense respect ; and he is here 
the central figure, his policy and hopes examined in careful detail against their 
N.A.T.O. and E.D.C. backgrounds. Whether one shares, or not, the political 
outlook and conclusions of this book, as an objective study and vivid account 
of people and events it deserves attentive reading. 


THE DESPERATE ART. By John Rosenberg. [Illustrated by Felix Kelly. 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. : 


THE SURGEON OF SEDBRIDGE. By David Emerson. Husrt and Blackett. 12s. 6d. 


.The Desperate Art is written in the Gothic manner. The ghosts of three of 
the characters tell the story of the ruined baronet, his son Ion, engaged to an 
ugly, amorous heiress, the jilted Clarissa and her too-fond brother. The form 
suits the atmosphere of tragedy and a certain oblique beauty; but the style with 
its inversions and elaborate images more than hint at the five years that Mr. 
Rosenberg spent on his book. It is a first novel and, though too artificial to be 
completely successful, it yet has distinction. 


The Surgeon of Sedbridge is a clever reconstruction of middle-class life in 
an English country town of the 1820’s. George Hanson, proud of his reputation, 
his prosperity and his beautiful though ill-bred wife, comes near to losing all 
three. Her infidelity, financial losses and intrigues force him to recognise his own 
weaknesses, but it is generosity rather than depth of character that averts final 
disaster. The unassertive and authentic period flavour and the narrative 
interest make this a most engaging novel. 
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OBEDIENT MEN. By Denis Meadows. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


Obedient Men is an account of the ten years Mr. Meadows spent as a Jesuit. 
To admit a lack of vocation after so long a period required courage, but more 
remarkable is the description—quite without rancour— of that austere existence, 
the unreserved appreciation of all that is best in the Order. The obedience he 
analyses here must seem to some of us an escape from the responsibilities of 
maturity, an unhappy expedient to acquire holiness; but there is no suggestion 
that it caused him uneasiness, save for his comment: ‘‘I feared a new attack of 
questions and doubts.”’ 


Despite his efforts to conform, to reach the required malleability, he re- 
mained in some measure detached from community life. His conflict ended only 
when to his desire “‘to play a man’s part’’ in the first world war was added the 
final recognition that he lacked a zeal for souls. His superiors with perceptive 
kindness granted him a dispensation and he volunteered in an officers’ training 
corps. It was then that he became aware how deeply ingrained had become the 
practice of his vows. 


ce 


eh I was at that time as uninterested in marriage as in money-making. 
As for obedience, I guessed, quite rightly, that I should soon be called upon 
to render more exact and prompt obedience to military superiors than ever 
my aloof and tolerant rector or the kindhearted minister had demanded of 
me. The motives would be different—of those who gave the orders. It was 
for me who obeyed to supernaturalize my motives in fulfilling the orders. 
It may be seen that I was very much a Jesuit at heart, vocation or no 
vocation.”’ 


Mr. Meadows has written a very interesting and intelligent book, and one’s 
only regret is that he tells us nothing of how he faced the problems of his later 
civilian life. 


Buti Fever. By Kenneth Tynan. Longmans, Green & Co. 18s. 


A small but steady trickle of novels about bullfighters and books 
about bullfighting flows into the shops. Of the latter, Hemingway’s 
Death in the Afternoon and John Marks’s To the Bullfight have been 
the best in English. To these must be added Mr. Tynan’s excellent 
book. It adds a new dimension, as it were, for the dramatic critic of 
The Observer has produced a sort of aesthetic of the corrida. The title gives 
fair warning. It is not intended to win over those who write letters to the news- 
papers about this ‘abominable sport.’ Nor will it do so. You just cannot argue 
about the bullfight, since you cannot rationally justify it. 

The bullfight’s kinship with tragedy and ballet has been often and shrilly 
proclaimed. The author comes closer, perhaps, to the heart of the matter, when 
he compares it with the epic, the hero of which is dedicated to the pursuit of 
‘honour through risk,’ after Bowra’s definition. He also sees it as art—literally 
—in action. In this he has lighted upon a form of art in which Spain has 
peculiarly excelled. One in which the artist is both creator and interpreter and 
combines extreme stylisation with inspired improvisation. (The other obvious 
example is the dance.—Don Quixote too was an artist in action, frustrated by 
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intractable material.) Mr. Tynan with his trained eye can see the common 
ground the bullfighter shares with the poet and the dramatist. He can speak of 
the ‘lyric talent’ of Orddiiez, call a chest-pass by Vazquez ‘a vulgarity at the 
end of an epigram,’ compare Dominguin with Virgil, a pass by Jumillano with a 
line of Baudelaire and Pedrés with the surrealist painter Paul Delvaux. 

If this were all, the book might be labelled perceptive but precious. It is 
not all. It seeks, in passing, to determine the difference between this form of blood- 
shed and what went on in the age of Nero, and why the burlesque bullfight called 
the charlotada is so repellent. It has enough technical description to satisfy the 
aficionado, without ever becoming obscure. There is enough of the Spanish 
scene outside the bullring to satisfy those who cannot have enough travel books. 
There are also some very good stories: one about a bogus American cognoscente 
called Dorsey Slade; another about the incomparable Lady ‘Black,’ who so fell 
for bullfighting, she engaged several cuadrillas and tried to popularize it in the 
Balkans. There is a parody of a piece of a bullfighting novel and a very funny 
passage indeed on Spanish menus. 

Mr. Tynan is luckily not yet of an age to be looking back over his shoulder 
and ruefully deploring that bullfighting is not what it was. This is very agree- 
able. A study of ‘form’ in the bullring in 1952, it should not, however, be con- 
sidered a guide to future ‘winners.’ There are too many imponderables. As 
the author shows, it is the element of chance that makes the bullfight like a game, 
and this and the danger that make it a duel. As a reminder that the outcome is not 
always the one preordained, the book ends with a factual account of the death 
of Manolete. Bull Fever should please the aficionado, instruct the curious, 
delight the aesthete, and—who knows?—perhaps even open a small door some- 
where in the minds of the intransigent. 

E.C. Riley. 


THE NEcKLACE; Poems. By Charles Tomlinson. Introduction by Donald 

Davie. 4s. 6d. 

THE Foor AND Fancy. By Anthony Bailey. 2s. 
POETRY FROM CAMBRIDGE, 1952-54. Edited by Karl Miller. 5s. 

All from the Fantasy Press, Oxford. Wrappers. 

The Fantasy Press is one of the brighter and more commendable publishers 
of slim books of verse. They seem to have published thirty or more young 
poets, most of them for the first time, and the little leaflets and books can give 
one very good and very bad moments. Cambridge’s showing for 1952-54 is 
both good and bad. The level of technical accomplishment is fairly high, but 
not high enough to be of interest in itself. If one may group thirteen poets to- 
gether (and here J think one may) it might be said that their performance is 
smooth but unexciting. 

Mr. Charles Tomlinson takes his epigram from Wallace Stevens and holds 
to it all the way. One does not know whether such Stevens-words as ‘“‘fictive,”’ 
““cortege,’’ and ‘“‘finale’’ are used for deliberate effect or not, but the effect is far 
from unpleasant, and Mr. Tomlinson’s book is one of the most interesting the 
Press has lately produced. I am very glad I did not write, “‘It is afternoon— 
interminably,’’ but I would own it if I might also claim any one of a dozen other 
lines, and for the last poem, ‘‘Fiascherino,’’ I would give a good deal more than 
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the required four shillings and sixpence. 

In The Fool and Fancy Mr. Anthony Bailey has great fun at a very high 
speed. It is all a bit dazzling and not wholly satisfactory, but one forgives Mr. 
Bailey all his tortuousness for his good temper and flashes of wit. The pamphlet is 
charmingly designed by Mr. Oscar Mellor who has done much with rather 
limited means. 


THE FucitiveE. By Jean Hougron. Translated from the French by Mervyn 
Savill. Hurst and Blackett. tos. 6d. 


THE CLaws oF Mercy. By John Harris. Hurst and Blackett. ros. 6d. 
JupitH HEARNE. By Brian Moore. Andre Deutsch. tos. 6d. 


Each of these outstanding novels is an exploration of the effect of adverse 
circumstances on human weakness. The Fugitive, excellently translated, in its 
beginning inevitably recalls Simenon with its tense account of a young French- 
man’s flight from the smugglers whose tool he had briefly been, and who had 
attempted his murder in Saigon. In the Indo-Chinese village where he finds 
shelter, his panic is gradually forgotten as he tries to give courage and hope to 
the villagers who have suffered appallingly from Viet Minh enmity. His 
pursuers shoot him finally, yet it is not an irresolute clerk who dies but a 
decisive man. The Annamite family who hid him, his own progress to maturity, 
the landscape, the terror and the irony are portrayed with consumate vividness 
and subtlety. This is a most impressive work; that it has been banned here is a 
particularly stupid gesture against the integrity of the author. 

Sierra Leone, as seen through the entranced eyes of Agnew, the new assistant 
manager at a remote mine, is more than the background to The Claws of Mercy. 
The characters are convincing, especially the manager who with morbid, 
hysterical determination increases his unpopularity in the colony and among the 
natives; and the small community uneasily aware of the changing relationships 
between black and white men, administrators and governed, is brilliantly por- 
trayed. From the intrigues and riots with their trail of destruction and violent 
death emerges only one victor: 

“‘The place seemed more lush than ever, and the red earth richer with its 
false promise. The trampled grass would grow again, thick and lush and 
beautiful. . . . The advancing green of the bush would tramp over the burned 
houses and Amama would be the same as before, everlastingly Africa.’’ 


Mr. Moore has taken that stock figure—the frustrated, shabby and ageing 
spinster—and by a remorseless and most uncomfortable process forced the reader 
to believe in the pathetic Judith Hearne. Her miserable past, the sprightly effort 
to attach herself romantically to the calculating brother of her Belfast landlady, 
the sad pretence that she is received in a professorial household practically as one 
of the family, the terror of poverty and loneliness, the Roman Catholic piety, the 
secret comfort of the whisky bottle: each detail forces her a little further towards 
the final acceptance of charity and the loss of her crudely childish faith. Judith 
Hearne is an unevenly written book with memorable characters, but it is harrow- 
ing in the same manner as a Victorian ballad. Mr. Moore has not understood that 
realism can also be sentimental, that pity needs an intellectual temper. 
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THE GRAND CAPTAIN. Gonzalo de Cordoba. By Gerald de Gaury. Longmans. 
18s. 4 

It is difficult to imagine how Gonzalo Fernandez de Cordoba would have 
lived in time of peace, so superbly did he bear his title of el Gran Capitan. From 
childhood, when he and his brother had been carried into action by their vassals 
during the constant feuds with the rival, and related, house of Cabra, he had 
been certain, as younger son of the late count of Aguilar, of a military career. 
Born in 1453, he was at the age of thirteen in the service of King Alonso, then 
page and knight to Isabella. His brilliance and courage as a soldier during the 
war with Portugal and the long struggle for the conquest of Granada so impressed 
the Queen—the exact nature of her friendship is still matter for conjecture—that 
she gave him the command of the Spanish forces in Italy. His years as Viceroy 
of Naples marked the end of his great public career: the death of Isabella and 
the character of Ferdinand, King of Aragon, gave him a distaste for life at court, 
and he retired to his estates, dying in 1515 after further experience of the latter’s 


ingratitude. 
Colonel de Gaury’s book gives a detailed account of his campaigns and 
their importance. ‘‘ It was Isabella who, as it were, turned the page of the new 


era, and thanks to her he had been the chief instrument of Spanish triumph. 
He had been at her right hand in the glorious moment when Spain was able to 
show the world by the capture of Granada that the Muslim peril had been halted 
at last. The heavy cannon fire that had brought down the walls of Con- 
stantinople had been turned by him against the Turks and Arabs and against 
Spain’s rival, France’”’. The Grand Captain is also a very able biography, 
embodying new material, and a fascinating account of fifteenth-century Spain. 


JULIANA OF Norwicu. An Appreciation and an Anthology. By P. Franklin 
Chambers. Gollancz. 15s. 

Juliana of Norwich was, students of mysticism apart, largely neglected 

in this century till Mr. T. S. Eliot wrote in Little Gidding : 
“Sin is Behovely, but 
All shall be well, and 
All manner of thing shall be well’’. 

That echo of her radiant voice aroused a literary interest in the fourteenth- 
century English anchoress whose “ A little thing the quantity of an hazel nut ”’ 
suggested her affinity with Blake ; and the psychologists ready to explain her 
visions have found that she was before them in delicate analysis. 

Mr. Chambers has written a perceptive and scholarly account of her life 
and background, and, with discretion, compiled an Anthology that removes 
the archaic terms and syntax, but leaves untouched the lyrical quality and pro- 
found spirituality of her writings. The pathological traits in some of the saints, 
and their excesses, are distasteful to any save the blindly pious ; but the serene 
beauty of the Lady Julian places her among the great contemplatives. 


An AMATEUR PEASANT GIRL. By Alexander Pushkin. Illustrated by Ian Ribbons. 
THE WHITE BLACKBIRD. By Alfred de Musset. Translated by Julian Jacobs. 
THE PIGEON Prize. By Alexandre Dumas fils. Illustrated by Richard Beer. 
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Tuomas Catuer’s JouRNAL or A VOYAGE TO AMERICA IN 1836. Miniature Books. 
The Rodale Press. 5s. each. 


Thes additions to the discriminating Miniature Books will give much 
pleasure. An Amateur Peasant Girl is one of the most charming of the stories 
im Pushkin’s notable collection, The Tales of Belkin; The White Blackbird, per- 

aps the most successful of Alfred de Musset’s contributions to the Scenes from 
the Public and Private Life of Animals, published by Hetzel, has Grandville’s 
original and brilliantly satirical illustrations; The Pigeon Prize, a gay trifle, will 
surpris readers whose acquaintance with Dumas fils is limited to his later work. 
The last of these delightfully produced volumes is the first part of a frank and 
lively account of the American scene as it appeared to Thomas Cather who, with 
his friend Henry Tyler, left Limavady in 1836 and travelled from Chicago to New 
Orleans, and also visited Havana and Canada and ventured into Indian territory. 


Tue CHarce is Murper. By Marten Cumberland. Hurst and Blackett. gs. 6d. 

Marten Cumberland is always fresh and new, and welcome as the flowers 
in May. As I lifted this new book with its bright cover out of the paper wrappings 
—the very various members of my family were, as it were, waiting to snatch it 
from me. Forty years ago, thrillers were rare. I really think W. B. Yeats and 
ZE, by their well publicised addiction—brought them imto fashion here. The 
detective novel is of many kinds, however. The creator of Saturnin Dax—during 
the most involved investigations—keeps us all the while situated in reality, in 
the company of real people. In this, his latest book, the solution is all the more 
difficult to come by, in that the victim’s chief thought, after he was shot—obviously 
was to divert suspicion fromm the murderer. The whole situation is most unusual. 
Then how tenderly and mevitably the story unfolds itself, with its people and 
events—budding and blossoming, a living organism—the solution of the mystery 
as far off as ever, until the final démouement. 

BLANAID SALKELD. 


My Tie is uy Own. An Irishman at the B.B.C. By John Irwin. Max Parrish 
&s. 6d. 


Mr John Irwin, the radio and television producer, has written a most enter- 
taining book of reminiscences. As a critic he appears less than just to the B.B.C. 
—‘the dead weight of Leviathan’’—for the zestful attack on its policy tends to 
ignore the Third Programme, and much else that is excellent. His witty dis- 
respect and plea for experiment have one’s sympathy, but some of his own 
proposals unabashedly assume a public on the intellectual level of elementary 
schoolchildren. There is, for instance, what he calls ‘a crude example’ of the 
way television might serve to collect votes. If it were desired to show a political 
party’s achievement in building three hundred thousand houses, 

“This is how we make it. The viewer sees on his screen an empty space, 
overgrown with weeds. Behind this picture he hears the politician’s voice 
say, ‘A year ago this place looked as you see it now. Today it looks like 
this. We now see a group of thirty new houses. There are prams at the 
door. There are women gossiping and husbands leaving for work. There 
ate children playing. The politician tells us that we have seen thirty new 
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houses, with all that means for those who now live in them. ‘We promised 
to build 300,000 new houses. That is ten thousand ee of homes such as 
the one you have just seen.’ 


Advertisements and slogans may have conditioned Mr. Irwin—and the public 
to admire what leaves nothing to the imagination; but one is left to wonder 
whether the B.B.C. is alone in the rut. 


THE CRYING OF THE WIND. Ireland. By Ithell Colquhoun. 


Books on Ireland by the visitor rarely escape the well-worn pattern: vague 
families and eccentric hosts in the big houses, tinkers, rain and vivid landscape, 
the nice references to Yeats and Joyce, the public bars, peasants and shrines, 
Dublin drama and conversation, the Book of Kells. All this promising material 
is so often delusive, and the enthusiastic volumes capture little but trite im- 
pressions. 


The Crying of the Wind has the merit of being written by an artist who is 
also a student of archaeology and folk-lore, and Miss Colquhoun’s information, 
belief in the supernatural, and sometimes surprising sensations (“‘ . . . Maynooth, 
the grim structures of its seminary exuding, as often with this type of institution, 
an aura of unacknowledged evil, cold and oppressive.’’) have their interest. It 
is unfortunate, however, that she could not resist the seemingly inevitable 
bohemian touches. The antics at her Ballsbridge party deserve some reticence. 


ABANDON SPA Hot Sprincs. By John Conrad Russell. 
Tue Trojan Horse and AT THE EDGE OF THE ForEsT. By Raymond er 
VERSIONS AND PERVERSIONS OF HEINE. By C. H. Sisson. 

Gaberbocchus Black Series. Gaberbocchus Press. 2s. 6d. each. 


The Gaberbocchus Black Series is a new venture, and these first little books 
are unusual and attractively produced. 


Mr. Russell’s Abandon Spa Hot Springs is a memorable satire ostensibly 
concerned with one aspect of the American way of life. Its arid Californian land- 
scape and impersonal characters shift, though, at the climax of the tale, into a 
violent, sinister version of the fairy tale about the incredulous child and the king 
who wore no clothes. M. Queneau’s fantasies are always beguiling, and his two 
short stories published here in an excellent translation, with their deceptive 
futility, their animals whose conversation is an ironical commentary on the 
human situation, and their brittle end, suggest inconsequent dreams that still 
await one’s hesitant exploration. Mr. Sisson has taken fourteen of Heine’s 
political poems and given to their mood and intention a modern idiom. These 
variations and their contemporary references have not forgotten the lines: 


The spirit of the world 

Beholding the absurdity of men— 

Their vaunts, their feats—let a sardonic smile 
For one short moment wander o’er his lips. 
That smile was Heine! 
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MADAME ELISABETH. Days at Versailles and in prison with Marie-Antoinette and 
her family., By Margaret Trouncer. Introduction by Baroness Agnes de 
Stoeckl. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


THE Goop Beasts. By Anne Freeling. Illustrated by Sylvia Green. 
Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 


Miss Trouncer evidently believes that the labours of the hagiographer pre- 
clude an objective study of historical events and examination of their causes. That 
Fouquier-Tinville’s admittedly outrageous accusation against Marie-Antoinette 
(concerning the Dauphin) is described as ‘‘the vilest, the most Satanic crime of 
the whole Revolution, and one which was to bring down God’s wrath on the 
French people,’’ that the King is called ‘“‘a martyr to his religious convictions,’’ 
indicate how intemperate is her zeal, how naive her propaganda. Miss Trouncer’s 
biography relies too much on an assiduous but prejudiced reading of memoirs, 
to which is added a fictional account of Madame Elisabeth’s unspoken 
thoughts. The banal piety—and frequent dotted lines when words fail—spares 
us no errors of taste. ‘“‘Elisabeth was so thin, so diaphanous, that she was almost 
unrecognisable. She was fast becoming the Veronica kerchief on which Christ’s 
suffering image was imprinted.’’ It is only fair to add, however, that Miss 
Trouncer’s vivid and facile pen will doubtless charm the unsophisticated reader. 


The Good Beasts is also a work of edification, though for the young. It is 
the story of a paralysed Roman Catholic girl and a deformed Jewish boy whose 
devotion to animals gives them the idea of starting a special league for animal- 
owners and their pets. Miss Freeling is something of an authority on the care of 
wild and domestic creatures, and about them she writes well; but her didactic 
purpose encourages uncommonly stiff dialogue and a quite unnerving desire on 
the part of all the characters to express uplifting sentiments. 


THE STUFFED Man. By J. B. O'Sullivan. Werner Laurie. gs. 6d. 


The Stuffed Man is another tale of the adventures of Steve Silk, the American 
private detective Here he unwillingly agrees to help an anxious woman by in- 
vestigating the troubles of her very stupid husband, Simon Mahon, who is first 
duped by his employers and then suspected of murder. Mr. O’Sullivan’s thrillers 
are competently written and readable; but Silk continues to wilt badly in Dublin. 
‘“‘He smiled and said, ‘We all have to find our own way to Heaven. . . It occurred 
to me that he mightn’t have been to—say, confession for a long time and it’s 
preying on his mind.’’”’ This sort of pious if sketchy tribute to Father Brown has 
its purpose, but for it Mr. O’Sullivan must devise another hero. 


YOUTH IN THE SADDLE. Edited by Lt.-Col. Lyon. London: Collins. 1955. 
12s. 6d. net. 


What a present for a horse-lover, whether he or she be any age from 
6 to go! 

The Editor, Colonel Lyon has been able to collect the outstanding specialists 
in every branch of equitation ; he himself has written a really live introduction, 
and in each chapter we find we are having a delightful conversation with people, 
many of them still in their twenties. In fact these enthusiasts start their careers 
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at a very tender age; Diana Mason began at 5. Glenda Spooner who is the 
promoter and organiser of the ponies of Britain show gives her opinion about 
the various breeds of ponies. We have already reviewed Pat Smythe’s book 
in these columns and our only criticism about her present contribution is that 
it is far too short. The three Pullein sisters, well-known writers and horsewomen 
tell us how to buy a pony and how to take care of and train them. We feel it is 
worth while giving the autobiographical notes of Henry Higginson who writes 
on Fox Hunting :—‘“‘ Born 1876 in Boston. Graduated in 1898. I have been 
hunting since I was knee-high to a bumblebee at first with beagles and in 1897 
began foxhunting and founded my own pack which I hunted for over thirty 
years. Came to England and became Master of the Cattistock in 1930 and 
continued the Mastership until 1939. Became Joint Master of the South Dorset 
in 1942 and carried on until 1946 when I ended my hunting career. I have written 
and had published fifteen books on foxhunting’’. The hunting man is ever 
oung. 
We have omitted the names of some of the contributors to this miscellany 
which is copiously illustrated by photographs of every phase of horsemanship. 


Bes: 


My Story. By Sir Gordon Richards. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1955. 
15s. net. 

We suggest two alternative sub-titles for this book “ Gordon the straight ”’ 
or “ The Chronicle of a Master”’. For Gordon Richards has certainly been 
a Master of his Craft and has always been straight in his methods. As he says 
he has had the will to win and without that none can win. There is a pronounced 
fallacy that if a man lets the world know that he is well acquainted with his 
subject he is conceited ; on the contrary he is honest and Richards tells in his 
story that he knew what he was doing. He attributes much of his success to 
his first trainer Martin Hartigan. He has no hesitation about speaking about 
his mistakes and these confessions will be useful to other riders. Although he 
won four Classics in the season of 1942, it was not until 1953 that he succeeded 
in winning the Derby. 

Pinza was the best colt and Sun Chariot the best filly he ever rode. Gordon 
required relaxation ; curling, skiing and pigeon racing were his chief hobbies, 
and his jockey curling team won many trophies. 

This success story with its well taken photographs will be enjoyed by all 
who are interested in racing. 


Bes: 


DENTIST IN THE CHAIR. By Matthew Finch. London: Dennis Dobson. 1955. 
tos. 6d. net. 

This consists chiefly of a series of amusing stories and practical jokes during 
the life of a dental student who commenced his course of study after war service. 
It is suggested that a dentist should be a combination of physician, horologist, 
goldsmith and safe breaker. 

Dentist 1n the Chatr will produce many a laugh when whiling away a vacant 
hour. Bio 
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BPEKT ODI CALS 


Etupes AncraisEs. Avril-Juin, 1955. Didier, Paris. 400 fr. 


A notable illustrated essay entitled “ Baroque et Classicisme dans 1’ Archi- 
tecture Anglaise du XVIIé Siécle’’ by H. Lemaitre, an interpretative study of 
Marvell’s “The Nymph Complaining for the Death of her Faun” by E. H. 
Emerson, and the second part of “ Beckford et Byron ’’, in which A. Parreaux 
considers their destinies in detail, are some of the very varied articles in this 
number of Etudes Anglaises. There are in addition excellent reviews and notes 
on literary matters. 


Booxs AsroapD. An International Literary Quarterly. Spring, 1955. University 
of Oklahoma Press, U.S.A. One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents. 


Books Abroad devotes most of its space in this issue to valuable essays on 
contemporary Baltic literature. There is, in addition, a tribute to Paul Claudel, 
by Darious Milhaud. The reviews of foreign books are, as always, comprehensive. 


THE PoETRY PuBLic LETTER. January to March. Nebraska. 50 Cents. 


The aim of this small quarterly is to “ stimulate the reading and intelligent 
evaluation of poetry wherever the English language is read’’. Its method is to 
invite discussion of critical problems, and the opinions of all its readers are 
welcomed, even of those whose ideas are “still in the trial-and-error stage ’’. 
This purpose and the lay-out give to The Poetry Public Letter a scrappy appear- 
ance ; and one is not sure that a collection of negligible views deserves encourage- 
ment, but at least it can be said that its contributors seem to enjoy themselves. 


TracE. No. 12. June, 1955. Villiers Publications. Is. 

The June issue of this directory of the small literary magazines supplements 
the previous list. It comprises additions, alterations and verified suspensions. 
There are also brief reviews of publications and extracts. Young writers will 
find it a useful guide. 


ELEGY FOR THE DEATH OF ACLOWN. The 1955 Newdigate Prize Poem. (Fantasy 
Press). By Stuart Evans. 3s. 
Tue Fantasy Poets, No. 28. Laurence D. Lerner. gd. 


Presumably, for the Newdigate prize the theme is set—and to write poetry 
to order is difficult, if not impossible. Some famous poets (I seem to have heard) 
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in their youth, have won the prize. In this Elegy there are certainly a great 
many words. When I can find neither music, images, nor unusual thought, in 
a poem—I feel there is nothing to praise. One must admit, a prize poem must 
have certain virtues—even if they are not the qualities of one’s election. 


The 6 poems by Laurence D. Lerner in the Fantasy pamphlet make very 
pleasant reading. Music, images, original thought—all are here—and much 
variety. The poet is a young man, and his work is full of promise. Indeed, 
Crabs, and Phoenix As Waterfall, are delightful poems. 


BLANAID SALKELD. 


A GLASTONBURY RoMANCE. By John Cowper Powys. New Edition, with a 
Preface by the Author. MacDonald. ais. 


Mr. Powys’s unique 1,120 page Romance is reissued with a long and in- 
teresting Preface in which the author re-examines the book and the mood in which 
he wrote it twenty-five years ago. He had been interested in the effect of the 
Grail Legend “‘upon a particular spot on the surface of this planet together with 
its crowd of inhabitants of every age and of every type of character.’’ What 
allured him was, “‘the unholy elements in both its history and its mystery; 
in other words the unquestionable fact that it was much older than Christianity 
itself.’’ Mr. Powys, ‘‘a born book-worm turned novelist or fabulist,’”’ is a 
curious and expansive writer who is best taken in large doses. In A Glastonbury 
Romance he is at his best and is often very impressive. 


Ezra Pounp’s MAUBERLEY. A Study in Composition. By John J. Espey. 
Faber and Faber. 15s. 


Mr. Espey states in his preface: ‘ This study, stemming almost accidentally 
from a few casual discoveries, grew into an experiment in criticism, focussed 
on the question of how effective the traditional academic method of attack, 
with its full panoply of textual collation, identification of sources, and historical 
method, would prove when used in analysing a piece of contemporary poetry. 
That the body of Ezra Pound’s work submits itself more fruitfully than that, of 
many other writers to such an approach is, I think, obvious ”’. 


Even the reader who regards with some reserve Mr. Pound’s own scholarly 
apparatus, dislikes the shrillness in his critical opinions, and refuses blind 
obeisance to his work, will find uncommonly interesting Mr. Espey’s considera- 
tion of Hugh Selwyn Mauberley: the influences that have shaped it, its con- 
struction, and the significance of Mauberley himself. 


Road to Xanadu explored the whole landscape, and seascape, of Coleridge’s 
imagination. Mr. Espey has charted, rather, Mr. Pound’s cerebral excitements : 
Gautier’s Emaux et Camées, Flaubert’s African travels and Salammbé, Bion’s 
metrical patterns (the hesitations, the repetitions and involutions that in some 
measure explain the admiration for Henry James, though Mr. Espey is more 
concerned with other aspects of Jamesian influence), Rémy de Gourmont’s 
Physique del Amour and Litanies de la Rose, the imagery of Laforgue. Mauberley, 
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“a mask of the contemporary aesthete to show what the minor artist could expect 
from the England of the day’’, is here neatly amputated from the Pound of 
The Canton. One is not entirely persuaded that a poet’s personae can be segregated 
and finally labelled, but Mr. Espey has written an illuminating commentary on 
the poem. 


LORD OF THE FLIES. By William Golding. Faber. 12s. 6d. 


Although Mr. Golding’s first novel begins slowly and very carefully, it gains 
momentum steadily and in the latter half rises to the imaginative pitch that leaves 
one on the whole quite impressed. The Atomic Device, that seems useful only to 
writers, serves here to isolate a band of children on a coral island, there to work 
out the mechanics of a society. Mirroring their times, they begin well enough, 
but lapsing into apathy, fall a prey to the fear and hysteria that eventually hounds 
them into savagery. In the earlier chapters the narrative is somnolent, and while 
this doze is not unpleasant it is without very interesting dreams. The descriptive 
passages here are very carefully decorative but seldom relevant, nor is there 
much in the story for them to be relevant-to. With the advent of horror both 
story and style become more interesting and the more overwrought passages and 
faintly distorted imagery support and propel the nightmarish tale. The 
concluding paragraph of a ritual murder scene is observed through the 
“microscopic eye’’, and the effect brings impressively to mind the hysterical 
concentration of Hardy. We are told that Mr. Golding is a born writer; there is 
evidence in this book to suggest he is a very good writer as well. 


Bic Sturr. African Big Game and its Hunters. By C. T. Stoneham. John Long. 
12s. 6d. 


Mr. Stoneham’s book is written from the standpoint of a hunter-naturalist. 
‘‘The real hunter, for whom the wilderness is home and the ardour of the chase 
the mainspring of existence, is no mere butcher, striving to impress his fellows 
with marvellous tales of prowess; he is a man devoted to a way of life which is as 
ancient as human experience and as natural as the joy of combat and the urge to 
physical exercise. The born hunter delights to live rough, is enamoured of wild 
places, and is much like the beasts themselves, in that he lives by choice on and 
among them and is no more destructive than his wants oblige’’—and many of the 
exploits of men of this type are appreciatively described. 

As a naturalist, however, he deplores the stupid extermination of wild animals 
by sportsmen whose elaborately-organised amusements have rarely involved 
them in much danger. If his book will affront the latter, and hardly divert the 
true animal-lover, a large class of readers still remains to enjoy this account of 
the excitement of hunting, and the excellent photographs. 


Tim OF TAMBERLY Forest. By Irene Byers. Parrish. 8s. 6d. 


This is a nicely written book for younger teen-agers. Timothy Digby, the 
young tree-lover, escapes the London slums to make good as an apprentice 
forester. The story is mildly but consistently exciting, and the foresters’ success 
as an antidote to space-men and axe-murderers is very gratifying. 
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EDUCATION FOR WoRLD COMMUNITY THROUGH CULTURAL DyNamIcs. By 
Lawrence K. Frank. Reprint No. 11. The Indian Institute of Culture, 
Basavangudi, Bangalore. 12 annas (Postage extra). 

The title of Mr. Frank’s paper is rather formidable, but what he proposes 
merits consideration: a Centre for Cultural Dynamics to act as a central agency 
“to draw upon and bring together the varied resources of materials and personnel 
from all existing organizations and professions for understanding the cultural 
dynamics of different people and for planning how to help each people to cope 
with the different problem of renewing its culture and reorienting its social order.’’ 


Tue Two Heroines oF PLuMPLINGTON. By Anthony Trollope. Introduction 
by John Hampden. Illustrated with lithographs by Lynton Lamb. André 
Deutsch. 12s. 6d. 


The Two Heroines of Plumplington tells of the manner in which two young 
women, abetted by a kindly clergyman, induce their rich, stubborn fathers to 
consent to their marrying the devoted but poor men they love. It was written 
by Anthony Trollope for the Christmas Number of Good Words for 1882, and 
has now—to complete the Barsetshire canon—been published in book form. Mr. 
Hampden introduces it valiantly : 


‘‘He had shown supreme skill in using the most commonplace events and 
settings to make a narrative of absorbing interest, vitiated by neither sen- 
timentality nor melodrama, and his lack of imaginative intensity had been 
made good to a surprising degree by his absolute honesty of purpose. Only 
the ghosts of these powers remained when he came to write The Two 
Heroines, but the ghosts are there; the story is as unmistakably Anthony 
Trollope’s, as it is certainly his last farewell to Barsetshire.”’ 


About a year before he died, Trollope wrote to a friend: “‘I always have to 
pretend to forget when people talk to me about my own old books. It looks 
modest; and to do the other thing looks the reverse. But the writer never forgets. 
And when after 30 years he is told by some one that he has been pathetic, or 
witty, or even funny, he always feels like lending a five-pound note to that 
fellow.’’ One may wonder how then he could endure to place beside his former 
work this very trivial tale. Mr. Hampden explains it as a wistful, tired return 
to the beloved Barsetshire; but a possible excuse surely lies in Trollope’s cool 
opinion of Good Words. Their shocked rejection of earlier work had always 
rankled, and perhaps he decided that The Two Heroines would be that magazine’s 
idea of nice Christmas fun. 


Booxs AproaD. An International Literary Quarterly. Autumn, 1953. University 


of Oklahoma Press. One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents. 

Books Abroad is at present surveying ‘‘trends and movements in the world’s 
various national literatures during the past twenty-five years’’, and in this issue 
Professor E. A. Imbert has contributed an able study of modern Spanish-American 
literature. Professor A. S. Améra writes on contemporary Brazilian work, and 
in addition to the usual reviews of foreign books and periodicals, there are notes 
on Mariano Azuela and Salvador de Madariaga. 


